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Writer's Digest 


Are you a Peeping Tom? 
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A RE you having trouble with your writing? If you are, you will wisely seek 
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help—not sympathetic, well-meaning guesses, but competent, professional 

assistance. You won't look for a bargain or fall for glittering advertise- 
ments with no real proof of editorial and critical ability; you will seek personal, 
friendly help from those you can trust. This means you'll write to the Uzzells. 
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We have prepared ourselves for our job so thoroughly, we have been at our 
business of helping writers so long, we have seen so many Uzzell-coached novelists, 
story-writers, fact scribes, radio and television aspirants reach their goals that 
there is no longer space on this page to tell the whole story. About all we can say, 
if success is evading you, is this: write us, tell us your problem, and ask for our 
pamphlet "Literary Services;" it will convince you. 


me 


You have a right to know the qualifications of those who will write you about 
your work. Consider: 
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1. Thomas H. Uzzell has been fiction editor of a major national magazine 
(Collier's), has had his stories published in such magazine as Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, etc., has taught fiction writing at 
leading colleges and universities (New York University, Columbia, Oklahoma 
A. & M.), and is the author of three standard works on the art of fiction. Note 
these qualifications carefully. 


2. The Uzzelis have a reputation to protect in every line they write. Leading 
authors (one a Pulitzer Prize winner), editors, publishers recommend us. Such 
magazines as The New Yorker and Tomorrow have published articles commenting 
favorably on our teaching. 


3. Results! On this page you have often read the stories of successful 
Uzzell-trained writers. We do not report the sales of already established authors 
and imply that these writers are beginners. Our specialty is introducing the be- 
ginner to his first real success. The complete story of Uzzell successes can be 
found in our "Literary Services" pamphiet, which will be sent free upon request. 


If you want to make a fast start, send us a sample of your work. The fee: 
$5 for a manuscript, fact or fiction, of not more than 5,000 words; above this 
limit, one dollar a thousand. Fees for novels and fact books on request. 
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THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
rs STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 


REMINDER! “The Technique of the Novel” in the inexpensive edition for writers, $2.00, is still available. Orders filled by return mail. 
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Northeast Writer’s Conference 
Sir: 


We’d appreciate your mentioning some facts 
about the Northeast Writer’s Conference, January 
20, 21 and 22. 





Response to the last five sessions has been so 
great that we are making plans to accommodate 


Correspondents Wanted 


Sir: more than 300 writers at the January conference 
We'll be glad to hear from correspondents in ™ Cleveland, Ohio. 

the following cities and states: Speakers include Wayne Whittaker, of Popular 
Mechanics, Aron M. Mathieu or Marianne Besser 

Denver, Colorado New er i of Writer's Digest, Nevin Stevenson of Dodd, 

Wilmington, Delaware Cleveland, “ Mead, & Co., TV script editors, successful fiction 

Detroit, Michigan Oregon : and non-fiction writers, and Herbert R. Mayes, 

a 8 — editor of Good Housekeeping. 

Missi 

Saude” Nashville, Tenn. Sales amounting to nearly $4,000 have been 

Omaha, Nebraska Virginia made to magazines like Better Homes & Gardens, 

Rochester, N. Y. West Virginia This Week, Esquire, Redbook and McCalls as a 


result of the manuscript criticism offered to dele- 


i i Id be hel 
While trade paper experience wou elp- seven: dealin ae aaaiiaciaen, 


ful it is not essential. Correspondents in their z 
letters of application should mention their back- Information on the January conference can be 
ground and experience. secured by writing me. 

Myron S. BLuMENTHAL, Manager 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate 
1841 Broadway 1555 Luxor Rd., 


New York 23, N. Y. Cleveland 18, Ohio 


FANN MARLOW 


BY JANE HARDY 
A Novel of the Inside World of Literary Agents and Publishers 


Irv LEIBERMAN, 





If you are a writer 
it will entertain you and enlighten you. 


If you intend to write some day 
it may decide the matter for you. 


If you have tried to write so far without success 
it will comfort and encourage you. 


If you want to know what may happen to your script 
when it reaches New York, read 


FANN MARLOW 


See your nearest bookseller E. P. Dutton & Company 
for your copy publishers 


a ares Renee, 2 Ran ith S.. Cincinnati, Ohio. Published Automotive Publishing Co. Mon 
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Juvenile Market 


Sir: 

Highlights for Children is looking for some 

seasonal stories within a thousand words in 
length. We prefer a story with a plot and lots of 
suspense to the very end. All the better if the 
story suggests resourcefulness and struggle over 
difficulties, Should not be Sunday-schoolish, how- 
ever. Girls may like stories appealing to boys, but 
boys from 8 to 12 tend to shy away from girl 
stories. Stories suggesting crime and violence are 
taboo, 
Highlights has pioneered in the story the child 
from 3 to 5 likes to have read to him, and the 
child from 9 to 12 also likes to read—the same 
story. 

Also we are in the market for simple but 
unusual things for children to do. 

Garry CLeve.anp Myers, Editor 
Highlights for Children 
Honesdale, Penna. 


Thus Spoke a “Writer” 


Sir: 

I enclose herewith a conversation never over- 
heard even in the most pretentious parlors: 

“Say, you’re Jackson, the brain surgeon aren’t 
you? I follow all your operations. Pretty good— 
heh, heh. I didn’t approve of the way you sewed 
up that last one, but the patient recovered, didn’t 
he?—that’s all that counts, Say—tell me some,- 
thing, how do you know where to cut? That’s the 
thing that bothers me. I started one once, but 
never got finished. No, the guy’s still lying on 
the table. The trouble with me is, I never seem 
to have the time. By golly, one of these days I'll 
get around to it. Get the urge once in a while but 
. -- you know ... Always thought I had it in 
me... if I’d just buckle down. Never can tell.” 

Mary MeEapors 
7310 S. Waterway Drive 
Miami 44, Florida 


San Diego Writers’ Club 
Sir: 

The Padres, one of the oldest writers’ clubs in 
the United States, are interested in admitting to 
their ranks additional male members, preferably 
professionals, although sincere and hardworking 
amateurs are welcomed. The club meets on alter- 
nate Friday evenings in a downtown San Diego 
location, and numbers on its ralls many naation- 
ally-known writers of both fiction and non-fiction. 
Those interested may contact Mr. Edward A. 
Dieckmann, 324 Rosecrans Street, San Diego, 
California. Mr. Dieckmann’s telephone number 
is ACademy 2-2127. 

R. J. Steetman 
The Padres 
San Diego 7, California 


Ye Battle Contined 
Sir: 

Having gratefully cashed a number of their 
checks, I would be the last to cast aspersions on 
the half-cent markets, as such. What does threaten 
my blood pressure level is the editor who insists 
that he wants, quote: “Dramatic, tightly written 
stories, with strong plots, vivid characterizations, 
glamorous backgrounds, etc.” In short, only the 
BEST will be considered. And then, for this 
cream of the verbal crop he grandly offers a 
half-cent per. On publication. End of beef. 

But as for discontinuing the listing of the low- 
payers ... uh-uh. Please don’t, The day will 
come, I hope, when I wouldn’t be caught dead 

. or reprinted . . . in one. But for the begin- 
ner, a six-buck sale is infinitely better than five- 
center’s fancy rejection slip. 1 speak from behind 
stacks of both! 

Ivern Boyett 
P. O. Box 1171 
Springhill, Louisiana 


Against 4c 
Sir: 

Wadsworth Nealey has the right idea. If you’re 
really concerned with the welfare of writers stop 
publicizing the needs of the ¥-cent-a-word boys. 
And while you're at it you might also cut off the 
“pay on publication” specialists and the “$2.50 
for each photo used” bunch. 

Most of us regard W. D. as an outstanding 
paper in its field. You can further this reputa- 
tion by ceasing to handle announcements that 
read something like the following: “New avia- 
tion magazine FLY BY NIGHT wants authentic, 
well-written yarns about after dark flying activi- 
ties. Must be well put together and author must 
know what he’s talking about. We'll go up to Ic 
a word for top material. We buy articles, too, and 
these must be unusually detailed and tightly 
written. The sort of material that suits the Post 
has a good chance here. Plenty of photographs 
are a “must” since we like a good choice, so 
send a couple of dozen. Good stories rate up to 
4 pix, and these are paid for at $2.50 each, $3.00 
if really tops.” 

And please don’t say that the beginning writer 
is grateful for these handouts. Any material worth 
printing rates decent pay... a starting rate 
of a couple of cents a word. Also, you don’t make 
anything selling pix for less than $7.00 each, and 
that’s on a basis of several being used. If only 
one or two are needed you've got to get $10.00 
each. 

If these cut-rate publications are no longer 
able to get material for next to nothing they'll 
have to pay more. 

Eric ApaMs 
1 Putney Road 
Toronto 14, Ontario 
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FOR NOVEMBER ONLY 


I am looking for another group of writers I can develop into top names; I want to develop 
another Vern Sneider (his TEAHOUSE in dramatized form won the 1954 PULITZER PRIZE); 
or a Jim O’Mara ($15,000 POST serial); or a Dolores Hitchens (COLLIER’S serial and over 
20 books); or a Charles Doyle (many sales to the SATURDAY EVENING POST); or a Roman 
McDougald (five books, LADIE HOME JOURNAL serial, motion picture sale); or a Roger 
Buliard (Catholic Book Club Choice, his INUK is published all over the world) ; to mention a few. 
(All these writers were unknowns when they came to me.) Proper development means working on a 
> pel of projects—hence the reason for this contest: To give winners an opportunity for proper 
uild up. 

Each year writers look forward to my Annual] Contest which gives them an opportunity of winning 
FREE A. L. Fierst professional help to enable them to compete with expericnced professional writers. 
(Because of possible distribution delays of the magazine material post marked up to December 15th 
will be automatically entered in the contest. 

Month ofter month checks above coveri b soles. ALF lessional 
for marty J psf p ge hos Lf 4 inate all Nop markets SATURDAY EVENING fost. LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL, AMERICAN—ia fact all good merkets. 

§ shall select 15 writers whose manuscripts indicate the most promising commercial possibilities and will give 

them my help, as indicated below, ENTIRELY FREE, except for my reguler agency commission on sales. 


FIFTEEN PRIZES WORTH $2,000 

















YOUR BOOK ELIGIBLE 














Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year value)..... $ $00 
FOR CONTEST ENTRY 2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (value)..... 250 
zs peaeee vd pole on ped <i a a . — weoee canon ae 
rize: My help on 159,000 words su in 3 mon value)..... 

On the basis of my sales end Sth Prize: My help on 150,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 150 
+ en editorial é&th Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 128 
evaluation fee of $10, which will 7th Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 128 
cover initiel oppraisal and com- 8th Prize: My help on 100,000 words submitted within 3 months (valve)..... 100 
ment on your book, fiction or 9th Prize: My help on 100,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 100 
non-fiction. | have sold my book 10th Prize: My help on 75,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 75 
authors te Se meg emg 3 % Ith Prize: My help on 75,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 75 
Simon & Schuster, Lip- 12th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 50 
cott * a Button, 13th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 50 
bedd-Meed » Norton, Prentice- 14th Prize: My help on 25,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)... pe} 
anise. Dee . Funk & Wag- 1Sth Prize: My help on 25,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 25 
Metrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gold IIT Wend OE GI. doco gcccnesscenschesesosospad $2,000 

Medal, Ballantine. at 

indicate CONTEST ENTRY on your submission 











CONDITIONS OF ENTRY:. The Annual Contest is open to writers willing to work under professional 
direction. To enter, submit a fiction or non-fiction script (multiple submissions allowed) for agency 
service at my regular criticism rates which are $1 per thousand words, minimum fee $5 per script. You 
will receive detailed analysis; salable stories marketed at once. My sales commission is 10%. And 
remember—tell me about yourself when you send me your manuscripts, as my selling authots did. 
Your contest entry will introduce you to the professional guidance that has helped so many others. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 

















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1! per thousand 
50c per thousand thereafter 
Minimum fee, $3.00 
Special rates for book lengths 
GHOSTWRITING 
NOVELS MARKETED, revised, edited. 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 
(Phone SU 13458) 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 











REMEMBER THE NAME 





MILDRED I. REID 


Coaching by mail. Chicage class. Plots and poetry. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1-—-WRITER HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique)......+++-+ $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas). .....++++ 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT S mee Technique)...... 2.50 
5—-WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explai De oe oo 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (N pproach to writing) 2.50 
7—THE DE HANDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50, from me 2.50 
For I can practice what I also teach mail 
MILDRED |. REID 
49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 








BOOK WRITERS 


§ 
Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction ? 
book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients 2 
ave - ling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where aaeee- > 

ary, Qs recent your material in its very best sh 4 
for publication. Retu to you typewritten all ren y ¢ 
for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, car > 
copy included. Terms may be arranged. > 

¢ 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 











ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans’’: 
Poetry WritiING PLAN 
Nove. Writinc PLAN 
Particulars on request 
11430 Amanda Drive Studio City, Calif. 











¥% Can Always Get More 
Sir: 

Writing the material for a Yec market takes 
just as long as for a higher priced market, and, 
the Yac rate does not pay its way. 

Material that can be sold for a Yc, with only 
slightly more care, can be sold to a better 
paying market. No story of mine that failed 
to sell to a higher paying market was ever 
bought on the Yc level. 

If a story does not sell to a worthwhile market 
I consider it not worth submitting elsewhere. 

A number of the Yc markets buy their ma- 
terial from better paying magazines at Second 
Serial Right rates, perhaps for less than a Yc. 
I have seen my stuff in many magazines of that 
class after it had been published in better paying 
markets, and sometimes have gotten royalties 
from such rights almost equal the original pay- 
ment for the story. That, in itself should indi- 
cate how slim the chances are of hitting those 
markets with original material. 

C. M. BLackForp, 
Bayouside, 
Chesapeake Point, 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Rates For People Today 
Sir: 

It has been brought somewhat forcibly to my 
attention by a disappointed writer that the rates 
Writer’s Diczst lists in its July issue for People 
Today are much too high. I would appreciate 
your correcting this. The writer was dissatisfied 
with a check for $100, which is just about our 
top payment. We buy only the first rights to pic- 
tures and usually have to originate or supplement 
the text. In this particular case we had Interna- 
tional News Service dig up more information 
about the subject. 

Unfortunately, People Today is not yet the 
Saturday Evening Post or the Reader’s Digest. 
Maybe ... someday... 

Burtt Evans, Editor 
People Today 

535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS ; 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 





$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Professional fiction 
handled en 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 


n't market haphasardiy and write blind Write for our hg detalied ci 
if you want results: Before sending your manuscr rin. The lente 3 very low if want to A ge 
help you. “Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


























Jewish Market 


Sir: 

Your readers may be interested to know that 
this organization’s monthly publication, Council 
News, would like to receive manuscripts from free 
lance writers. 

We require articles no longer than three thou- 
sand words written with some awareness of the 
ideological and political factors involved in Amer- 
ican policy for the Middle East; the relation of 
American Jews to the State of Israel; the impli- 
cations for American Jews—civic, political, reli- 
gious—in Zionist efforts to endow them with rights 
in and obligations to the State of Israel; the 
history and tradition of universalism—as con- 
trasted with nationalism—in Judaism, etc. The 
point of view of this organization may be desig- 
nated as anti-Zionist although we are in no sense 
anti-Israel. 

We are prepared to pay for articles accepted 
on a basis to be individually negotiated with 
writers, but payment will probably be in the 
area of three cents a word. 

GerraLp Bank, Editor 

Council News 

The American Council for Judaism 
201 E. 57th Street, New York 22 


Florida Market 
Sir: 

We remain in the market for good fishing, 
hunting and boating stories, as weli as features 
on unique, out-of-the-way places in Florida. 
(We definitely are not interested in stories on 
“flounder fishing at Cape Cod” or “trout fishing 
in the Catskills.”) We do not use cartoons or 
fiction. 

We sometimes buy picture stories. Bob Wicks- 
man’s story on catching bait with a cast net and 
“Death of A City,” by Peggy McCurdy, in our 
November issue, are the kind of stories we like 
to buy. Payment remains the same, with 2c a 
word and $5 per picture tops generally. 

In December we begin publishing our second 
all-Florida magazine, Florida Boating. Cruise 
stories involving sailboats, outboards or cruisers 
are wanted for this magazine, which will be a 
monthly and the same size as Florida Outdoors. 

Bit. StepHens, Editor 
Florida Outdoors 
Sun City, Fla. 


Writer’s Club, Cambridge, Mass. 
Sir: 
The SCRIPTERS, a writers’ club meeting in 
Cambridge, Mass., is anxious to get new mem- 
bers seriously interested in writing commercial 
fiction. Contact me. 
I. J. Bercer, 
863 Mass. Ave., Apt. No. 7, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


EARNS $100 A MONTH 
IN SPARE TIME 


“N.LA. enriched my life, gave me 
@ paying hobby, and opened up a 
whole new world. In my spare time 
1 am earning $100 a month as cor- 
respondent for two city newspapers. 
Quite even more rewarding is the 
satisfaction of seeing my feature 
stories printed.""—Mrs. Leslie Coats, 
Doland, South Dakota. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 
S* MANY people with the “germ” of writing in o- 





simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 4 as 
Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.”” Not “7 do these thou- 
sands of men and women uce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, current events, 
social matters, budgets, household affairs, etc., as well. 
Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 

Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this. test. re is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. 
Newspa Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
York ! , N. Y¥. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of 





ag Institute of America 

One k Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation 

3 your Writing Aptitude Test and further 

information about writing for em as 





a promised in Warrer’s Diczst, November. 
r. 
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Writer’s Nightmare—Who Wrote It? 
Sir: 

I wonder if anyone shares my problem. If so, or 
if someone has whipped it, I’d like very much to 
hear the details. 

Part one of my problem; If I write good copy I 
begin to worry. Is this my story? Or do I have a 
photographic something in my usually absent 
mind that throws up things whole while refusing 
to admit that they did not originate there? It 
was too darn easy, I think. 

Part two of my problem; A recent incident. I 
had finished my story. Pretty well down to the last 
comma, and all that was left was to put it on 
paper which I did in three days. There was a half 
page, however, that didn’t come off, so I put 
another three days on that. 

It read pretty darn good! Better than I had 
expected, until I came to that half-page. And 
that read exactly like something out of Edna 
Ferber. Worse yet, it sounded like something I 
had once read, almost word for word. 

And I can’t find it. I can’t turn it up in the 
library, I can’t find anyone who is familiar with 
it, but this is the worst attack of whateveritis I’ve 
ever had and I don’t know what to do about it. 

To my conscious mind, I know that I wrote it. 
Every word the hard way. But did I? 

I am serious about this, Bitterly serious. I 
want company in my misery, I think. I want 
someone to say, “That happens often, don’t worry 
about it. It’s only familiar because working on it, 
you went over it so often.” Or maybe I want to 
hear,” Chuck it out, if you’re in doubt, you've 
copied.” I don’t know. But I’ll be grateful for 
whatever I get on the subject. 

Betty Pizrce 
3004 Nations 
El Paso, Texas 


Let’s Have a Laugh! 


Sir: 

I do not know of a single magazine in America 
devoted to humor. Even “back of the book” de- 
partments have grown very anemic. Verse, quips 
and storiettes have been evicted from our litera- 
ture. 

The plight of humorous fiction is even worse. 

Detective pulps formerly offered humorous and 
unforgettable characters and plots. Today every 
detective publication is interested in true and 
gory cases. 

Love pulps used to welcome a quiet smile and 
humorous situation story. Today every last one 
wants tears, drammar and Love with a capital L. 

Men’s magazines were also a market for humor. 
Today they too want Drama and each vies to 
secure only the most sensational of exposes in 
the limited fiction used. 

Is there, somewhere in the obscurity of regional 
publications or lost in the hinterlands, a magazine 
that believes Americans sometime want to be 
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entertained, amused, as well as informed, shocked, 
uplifted or frightened? Is there even one maga. 
zine, somewhere, that dares print a humorous 
story, that thinks laughter is still as much a part 
of our nature as is sa-dism or sad-ism? 

B. Coursin Brack 

1216 64th Street SW 

Byron Center, Michigan 


Craft Ideas For Children 
Sir: 

Children’s Playmate Magazine needs good craft 
material for its Something To Do Pages—for boys 
and for girls. We need craft material of interest 
to boys and girls, grade school age—6 to 12. 
We would like to have anyone interested in sub- 
mitting material to Playmate to examine copies 
of our magazine on the newsstand or write for 
sample copies so they can see what we are using 
—how complete in every detail we would like to 
have the instructions furnished—and we would 
like to remind them that we prefer receiving 
samples of the completed articles. It is a help to 
us if they will price their craft material before 
submitting it. Payment on acceptance. 

Rosemary Hart, Editor 
Children’s Playmate Magazine 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Mama’s Dilemma 
Sir: 

How I'd like to change places with poor, poor, 
hen-pecked Bob Dykeman just long enough to 
finish my great American novel which I have 
been sneaking in and out of my linen closet for 
months, 

At our house we have the complete switcheroo 
on the Dykeman menage. It’s Mama who writes. 
It’s Papa who nags, “If you’d spend more time 
in the kitchen and less at that infernal writin’ 
machine, maybe we’d eat something besides hot- 
dogs and fruit cocktail.” 

If only Papa would learn to cook, wash dishes 
and take over the other chores, Mama might get 
rid of this awful complex, 

Gioria WHorRTON 
East Millinocket, Maine 


How To Reject Mss 
Sir: 


Why doesn’t someone start a campaign to 
educate editors who attach their rejection slips 
to a manuscript with a paper clip. This absurdly 
impolite and unthoughtful procedure makes an 
unremovable mark on all pages that, unless com- 
pletely retyped, brands a manuscript as an un- 
wanted piece. 

What can we do? 

James G. Truman, 
20112 Thelma Ave., 
Caratoga, Calif. 
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HOW WUC PERSONAL SERVICE 
SHOULD VOL BAPECT FROW A 


GOON COURSE 


LV WAITING? 





There are two ways of running a course in 
writing. 

The right way—the NYS way—is to have 
instructors of high calibre who receive ad- 
equate compensation for the amout of per- 
sonal attention they give each individual 
student. 

We have just received this expression of 
gratitude from a new student in South 
Bend, Indiana (Letter on file): 

“I must be frank and admit that when 
I first read the literature describing this 
course, that part of it which intimated per- 
sonal touch seemed to me to be in line 
with the rest of the “come on” which ap- 
pears in most of the advertising columns. 


However, let me say that I am amazed, and 
of course glad, to see that that is not the 
case. The informality of your letters not 
only teach, and correct, the components of 
practical writing, but that informal ap- 
proach also provides a friendly “push” to 
the tyro.” 

Would you like to learn about a course 
which actually gives what it promises? We 
will be glad to tell you about the work 
in NYS—and we shall send you with our 
compliments, the big informative booklet 
WRITING FOR A WELL PAYING 
CAREER. In this booklet you will find 
tips and slants which may alter your entire 
career as a writer. 





WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


At this very moment NYS students are receiving personal collaboration from active and success- 
ful editors and writers. Editors who buy stories and ks are teaching NYS students how to write 
them; writers selling stories and articles and books are importing their know-how to NYS students, 
who, except for actual phvsical presence, are living in the exciting atmosphere of the publishing world. 

NYS instructor is an editor or an author; or both. 

Your saleable NYS stories will be marketed for you on a professional (10%) basis by a nation- 
ally known literary agent who works closely with NYS students. 


YOU CAN LEARN 
WHILE YOU EARN 


1, A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
(when the author was only half through with Send for Free 
the work.) Valuable Instruction 

2. Over 700 sales to pensions markets including Book 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her be- Se 
fore she was finished with the course.) 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 SEND THIS COUPON TODA 
books—and a major book club choice—all for Dept. WD 11 oH Teeny 


one NYS graduate. THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING FR 






These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 2 East 45th Street 
lucrative publishing markets including the top New York 17, N. Y. 


magazines and book publishers. Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


THE "St ctl etal IDE "= FS Wy oe 
NEW YORK SCHOOL, | Aderess -svsscsscsssssssssssteessesssssuneseses 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This Inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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RICHARD K. ABBOTT | Editor 


JO BANDY | Advertising Mor. 
HAL GOLDBERG | Circulation Manager 
ARON M. MATHIEU | Business Manager 
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OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists: punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly, 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
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These Changing Times 
Sir: 

The article by Leslie G. Kennon on Surveys 
was excellent, but he neglected to learn one 
little fact, despite selling an article to a trailer 
magazine. The words “trailer camp” rouse horror 
in the breast of most trailerists, all members of 
the industry, and all trade magazine editors. 
Admittedly there are some regrettable “camps”, 
but modern parks, like Blue Skies now being 
built in Palm Springs by a syndicate headed by 
Bing Crosby, at a cost of approximately $800,000, 
can hardly be called a “camp”. 

Incidentally the term “trailer” is itself on the 
way out. “Mobile Home” is becoming the ac- 
cepted phrase. 

Jack Kneass, Publisher, 
Trail-R-News Magazine, 
534 W. Colorado, Box 1551 
Glendale 4, California. 


Beg Pardon? 
Sir: 

I’m sure that many a-would-be writer has been 
angered at one time or another by magazine 
editors who need weeks and even months to 
reject a story. I am happy to pass on to my 
fellow writers the name of a magazine which 
features the swiftest rejection service in recent 
literary history! 

The magazine is Playboy of Chicago. 

The normal time-lapse of a letter sent regular 
mail from Hollywood, Florida to Chicago is two 
days. Several months ago I sent a ms to Playboy 
and got it back exactly four days later. 

A few weeks later I posted my story at 6:00 
P.M. on a Thursday. The rejected manuscript 
arrived Saturday morning at 10:00 o’clock! 

I believe the editors of Playboy merit the 
plaudits of all writers. Whether or not they 
bother to read the stories is of no importance! 

Max KRAMER 
400 N. Ocean Drive 
Hollywood, Florida 


Handling The Wallet 
Sir: 

It is evident that I know more than your 
author does about How to Handle Intimate 
Kiss Scenes—I wish to do what I can to pro- 
tect your readers. 

The way to handle—apt term indeed—the 
intimate kiss scene, is to keep one hand firmly 
on the pocket containing the wallet. 

Hiram W. SHERIDAN, 
595 Riford Road, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
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‘The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 


Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 
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Some months ago—by way of illustrating the fact that successful writers come from all walks of 
life, and that you have as good a chance as anyone even though your background or present occupation 
may not exactly be glamorous—we devoted this space to listing the original occupations of many of the 
country’s top authors. We mentioned, for example, that William Faulkner had been a house painter, and 
Fannie Hurst a waitress, and James T. Farrell a filling-station attendant, and Leslie Charteris a bartender, 
and Vina Delmar a switchboard operator, and Kathleen Norris a bookkeeper, and that Erskine Caldwell 
had worked in a poolroom. 


Most readers, we believe, saw the point, but we also heard from a few dyed-in-the-wool self-doubters 
—people in the habit of considering their present status in life and thinking, sadly, “Where do I come 
off thinking about being a writer?” These people had one point to make: “Many of the writers 
on your list hit the big-time years ago, when opportunities may have been greater. But what about the 
man or woman trying to break in today?” 


Well, we went to the best possible source for our reply—the best-seller list. And here are the past 
occupations of the ten new writers who’ve most recently, as we write this, hit the best-seller lists: 


Joseph Hayes (author ef The Desperate Hours} was an actor. Rober Tallant (Mrs. Condy Strikes It Richi wes 
a bank teller. Bruce Catton [A Stiliness At Appomattox} was a government employee. Ernest? K. Gend [The High 
And Mighty) was a fisherman. Harriette Arnow (The Dolimaker) was a waitress. Even Huater (The Bleckbeard 
Jungle) was a lobster salesman. Jay Richard Kennedy (Prince Bart) wes an investment breker. James Dugan (The 
Great Iron Ship} was a marine archeologist. Leon Uris (Battie Cry) was a redie technician. Neoh Lofts (Bless 
This House} was a farm worker. 


So the conclusion in talking about the new crop of writing successes is exactly the same as the 
point we made in talking about long-established authors some months ago: successful writers come in 
all shapes and sizes, and from all conceivable walks of life. In fact, suecessful writers have only three 
things in common: ability, perseverance, and, in so many cases, agency assistance in getting their stuff 
right and getting it sold. Maybe we’re the agency who can do the trick for you. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll seli it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that vou may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for wushing with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6.775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books 
over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate and other types of material on request. 
We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients, A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 36, NL Y. 
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Are you a 
PEEPING TOM? 


There’s no use denying it. 


The answer, according to Dr. Bergler, 


is YES. Here is your chance for a 
free psychoanalysis. We hope 


you are close to a couch. 


by Vin Packer 


Lr pown on this worn leather couch— 
Doctor Edmund Bergler wants to talk to 
you. It won’t cost you a red cent, and you 
won’t even have to brace yourself and spit 
out that wretched experience you had when 
you were six and a half. This is a free 
analysis. You just relax. He'll do all the 
talking. The good doctor is an authority 
on you. He’s written a whole book about 
you, The Writer and Psychoanalysis, and 





innumerable articles, and it’s time you 
listened to him. 

In the first place, of course, you’re off 
your stick. You wouldn’t be all stretched 
out there if you weren’t. Just look at your- 
self! The springs have popped and the 
sawdust is falling out. You’re a crazy 
mixed-up writer, suffering from a chronic 
case of “writer’s neurosis.” 

Let’s face it—you need help. 








Basically, the trouble with you is that un- 
consciously, you’re a voyeur. Don’t let the 
jargon confuse you. Dr. Bergler simply 
means to say that you’re a “Peeping Tom.” 
While you have a little of the exhibitionist 
in you too, this is merely a way of masking 
your voyeurism. You're like a little boy who 
strips down, and then hops across the street 
to peek into his neighbor’s windows. If 
you're caught at it, you say—in the doctor’s 
words: “I am not looking at something for- 
bidden; on the contrary, I am permitting 
myself to be looked at.” 

It isn’t nice to be a “Peeping Tom”—it 
isn’t even legal. That’s the reason you chose 
writing as your profession. It’s your pass- 
port into a petverse realm. As a writer, you 
can sit down and create a little world in 
which you can look through all the win- 
dows you want to, and get away with it. 
Refusing to leer out at the woman undress- 
ing next door, you manufacture a similar 
scene on your typewriter. 

What did you say? The psychoanalyst 
does the same thing? He peeps at his pa- 
tients, under the guise of “curing” them. 
He, too, chose a profession where he could 
be a legal “Peeping Tom”? .. . Please! The 
analyst is not on the couch! You are. It’s a 
vulgar defense mechanism of every neurotic 
to try to turn the tables, and analyze the 
doctor. . . . Just lie back down there. 


I’m sorry, but I can’t let you talk during 
the sessions. Of course, you really wanted to 
be refused. It’s a common symptom of the 
oral neurotic. 

You see, in psychoanalytic theory there’s 
a stage of development called the oral 
phase. It refers to that period during your 
childhood when the mouth was the main 
organ which had contact with reality. The 
mouth tested and accepted food, not only 
for nourishment, but for pleasure as well. 
The thumb, the bottle, the strained baby 
food, the rattle, the teething ring—these 
were the real things of the world then. It 
was a minute microcosm where you were 
constantly receiving, or, as the doctor puts 
it, “getting.” The oral neurotic creeps back 
into that world. He “regresses.” Most anal- 
ysts believe that, as a result, his fundamen- 
tal desire is that of “getting.” Our Doctor 
Bergler goes a step beyond, however. He is 
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of the opinion that oral neuratics in later 
life “unconsciously repeat, not directly, the 
baby’s parasitic wish to ‘get,’ but its maso- 
chistic reversal, the wish to be disap- 
pointed.” 

In other words, because you are a writer, 
and since all writers are oral neurotics, your 
main wish in this life is to be rejected. This 
is the way your wretched mind works: 

1. Through your behavior, you un- 
consciously provoke a disappoint- 
ment. (Perhaps you submit a story 
you know is not up to par, and sub- 
sequently receive a rejection slip.) 

2. Not realizing that you brought this 
disappointment upon yourself, you 
become very aggressive, supposedly 
in self-defense. (““That’s the last time 
I'll send anything to that market!” 

3. Then you indulge in self-pity, enjoy- 
ing unconsciously the injury you 
caused to happen to you. (Are you 
one of those writers who saves re- 
jection slips?”’) 

What sort of person are you, then? 

If you were a normal person, for in- 
stance, and as a child you were refused 
candy, you would in your adult life eat as 
much candy as possible to make up for the 
early disappointment. But because you are 
not normal, and because you are an oral 
neurotic, you want to repeat the situation of 
being refused. 


It is needless for you to protest that there 
is such a thing as a normal writer. In twenty 
years and more of psychoanalytic practice, 
Dr. Bergler has seen a great number of 
people in his office, and outside of his office. 
The ‘most depressed and pitiful lot has been 
that of writers.” “On this score,” he con- 
tends, “no other neurotic can beat them.” 
Furthermore, Dr. Bergler contends that the 
attribute “normal” simply does not suit the 
writer. It’s like saying “hot snow” or “hu- 
manitarian Nazi.” 

(Continuing, then, with our little session 
on the couch, let’s examine further facets 
(of your morbid personality.) (You con- 
stantly crave independence, as a defense 
against your make-up; yet you often con- 
tinue to live off bank loans, friends and 
relatives.) As an “oral writer” (and in the 
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doctor’s opinion there is no other kind), 
you are a Jekyll-Hyde. On the one hand you 
complain about “the cold, cruel world” 
(which is, in its deepest sense, your 
mother) and on the other you induct situa- 
tions whereby you’ll be disappointed. Osten- 
sibly you appear to be constantly pursued 
by bad luck; actually you woo it. 

You create words, but do you realize 
what these very words are a substitute for? 
They are a substitute for milk. You are 
simply producing words out of yourself, as 
a replacement for your mother’s milk. 

What did you say? How many books has 
Dr. Bergler written? . . . Fourteen books at 





last count. . . . Articles? . . . Heaven knows 
how many! He’s quite prolific, you know. 
... Hmmmm?... Yes, it is a lot of words 
for one man. . . . Now lie back down and 
just relax. . . . You’re in competent hands. 

Plagiarism, Doctor Bergler aptly states, is 
as old as literary production. There are two 
different kinds: conscious and unconscious. 
You are a plagiarist “par excellence.” Every 
writer is, you know. Of course, much of it is 
unconscious, but the fact is, you will appro- 
priate anyone’s mental property. You prefer 
to say that you have developed “a new 
twist,” “a different angle,” or a new version 
of an old story. 

“The New Yorker” magazine regularly 
runs amusing examples of writers who have 
pilfered ideas from one another. If there 
were a standard watchguard society per- 
petually on the lookout for these occur- 
rences, you would be caught at it more 
often than you are. Why aren’t you more 
careful? The answer, of course, is obvious. 
Unconsciously you are inviting punishment. 





As for love, it is an enigma to you. You 
are incapable of love, and so you camou- 
flage your inability to love by writing the 
most unrealistic descriptions of this common 
emotion. The gullible reading public, of 
course, swallows what you say. That’s be- 
cause they are so naive. They are told that 
you are a drunkard, or a homosexual, or an 
eccentric who saves colored rags and lives 
with twenty-two cats; yet they believe that 
your picture of love is realistic. They think 
your presentation is the true one, even 
though at breakfast that morning they have 
read in their newspapers that you are being 
divorced for the fourth time. 














You think because you are a non-fiction 
writer, this leaves you out. You are right 
along with the rest of the hounds. If you 
lack the imagination to write fiction, it 
simply means that you are an inhibited 
“Peeping Tom.” You copy down reality and 
present it to the public, and, as the doctor 
puts it, you say: “Reality is responsible, I 
am not.” You manufacture an excuse to 
peep at the real world. 

A ghostwriter? Don’t get up. You, too, 
are included here. You hide behind anony- 
mity. Inwardly you ridicule your employer, 
who is so inarticulate, but without the ex- 
cuse of anonymity you could not produce 
anything. You hide behind someone else’s 
skirts to peep at people. 

In short, you are a crazy mixed-up 
writer. You’ve heard what’s been said, and 
you know how serious your condition is. 
You can’t laugh it off any more. You've 
been exposed for what you really are. If I 
were you, I’d get off that couch and go 
see a doctor. 
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Would you like to write a How-To-Book? 
Here are ideas and the markets. 


by Robert E. Kingery 


THE HOW-TO-Do-IT market, which grew big 
enough to become news three years ago, is 
still going strong. In fact it’s growing 
stronger all the time. The Commerce De- 
partment estimates that during the first five 
months of this year we spent three billion 
dollars to improve our homes. A substantial 
part of those very substantial dollars went 
for tools and materials, with the muscle- 
power supplied by the growing mass of do- 
it-yourselfers. Another substantial part of 
these 3 billion went to publishers and writ- 
ers, for all of these do-it-yourselfers are avid 
readers of how-to beoks and pamphlets. 
Usually they start off with some magazine 
article, but the confirmed do-it-yourselfers 
soon graduate on to the book field. They 
want more detail and information than can 
be carried in an article. 

By now there are approximately 4,000 
how-to books and pamphlets, and an aver- 
age of 15 new books are published each 
week. 

How did it all happen? What accounts 
for this market? For the long road, Amer- 
icans, going all the way back to Thomas 
Jefferson and Ben Franklin, have been 
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more than a little gadget-happy and pas- 
sionately interested in improving their daily 
life. Read Ben’s autobiography or visit 
Mount Vernon and you'll find plenty of 
evidence of the American’s inventiveness. 

And for the short haul? A lot of men 
and women who, before World War II, 
called in a plumber to replace a washer in 
a leaking faucet, learned to work with their 
hands in the Armed Forces and in defense 
industry. In doing their own repairs and 
making things for their home, people found 
a creative satisfaction which many ¢an no 
longer find in their jobs. And with the 
shorter working hours, there is the leisure 
to go after new pursuits. Television isn’t 
always the perfect answer. 

Manufacturers fanned the growing flame 
with advertising, and by now we have a 
how-to boom which has achieved sufficient 
proportions to be discussed in Time, For- 
tune, and Newsweek during the last few 
months. When my Selected Guide to How- 
to-do-it Books was published this spring, 
The New Yorker jumped in with 14 pages 
of commentary on the craze. “How-to 
writers are to other writers like frogs are to 
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Over 4,000 How-To Titles have 
been published—on subjects 


ranging from doll making to 


jiu jitsu. 


mammals—their books are not born, they 
are spawned,” writes Dwight McDonald in 
this article. (New Yorker, May 22, 1954). 

The reason so many books are spawned 
is that the how-toers eat them up as quickly 
as they appear. They want to know every- 
thing there is to know on how to have a 
better home than the guy across the street, 
and how to do it with little money and lots 
of fun. 

Even if a how-to-er thinks he knows a lot 
about a subject, he will still buy a new 
book, If it turns out that he knows more 
than the person who wrote it, he won’t feel 
he wasted his money. More often, he doesn’t 
know much and buys hopefully for informa- 
tion. 

The How-To Audience 


Let’s look at the how-to audience. Visual- 
ize a couple in the twenty-five to forty-five 
age group, with several young children, 
some spare funds, and a great urge to make 
their home a castle. The urge takes specific 
forms—new paint for the house, a swim- 
ming pool, new drapes in the living room. 

is always a gap between their wants 


Do-It-Yourself 






















and the amount of money they can spend. 
To reduce this gap, they decide to do their 
own painting, building or sewing. 

Our typical reader is bright, and has at 
least a high school background. If he per- 
sists in his how-to-ing, he is likely to be 
handy with tools, etc. The first experience 
will either nip him in the bud or make a 
confirmed how-to-er out of him. The book 
he chooses for his first project will have a 
lot to do with his success or failure. If it is 
written in such a way that he can under- 
stand it, and follow the instructions without 
too much of a problem, he is well on the 
road to a long life of do-it-yourself-ing. 


How to Get Ideas 


For writers, a basic rule is: Know what's 
going on. One of the best sources of infor- 
mation are the annual how-to-do-it shows 
that tour the country. Attend these and all 
local home furnishing, antique, hobby or 
similar exhibitions. Nowadays, county fairs 
too will give you many ideas, for the farmer 
is as interested in improving his home as 
anyone else. Local hobby, hardware and 
crafts stores can tell you what people are 
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buying. Recent trends in these sources 
showed interest in such varied projects as 
finishing attics, increasing storage space, 
making mobiles, driftwood arrangements, 
building aviaries, barbecue pits, etc. 

Some subjects like cooking, gardening, 
and various phases of interior decorating 
seem to be over-written at this time. I think 
we have enough on basic operation of hand 
and power tools. But of course, there is 
always room for a new and better book on 
any subject. The free-lancer, however, un- 
less he is a specialist, has a better chance 
with a new subject. 

My How-to-Do-It Books will help you 
determine whether the subject you want to 
tackle is overwritten. If you don’t find your 
subject under the 900 different subject 
headings, the chances will be good it’s a 
new one. Most of the 500 hundred new 
items I have noted now for the next edition 
of the Guide cover old subjects. Unfortu- 
nately, much of the writing in the field is 
simply a rehash of an earlier book or 
pamphlet. 

Here are some ideas which don’t seem to 
have been explored: 

1) A book or article on inexpensive ways 
of giving individuality to the exteriors of a 
housing development. 

2) Simple, inexpensive methods on re- 
modeling and decorating apartments. Some- 
thing on applying wallboard materials with 
removable suction cups (the landlord 
couldn’t object). 

3) Constructing a shower or bath tub 
enclosure. This would at least rate an 
article. 

4) Restyling old, “grand rapids” style 
furniture for high style. This could be any- 
thing from a short article to a long book. 

5) Roof and terrace gardening. There 
are special problems and the garden books 
usually jump right over them. For example, 
the problem of soot and smoke. 

6) Converting breezeways into an extra 
room, with examples of the various possi- 
bilities such as an extra bedroom, a sun 
porch. This could be either an article or a 
pamphlet. 

7) A pamphlet on moving from one place 
to another, including moving from one city 
to another, with some attention to the 


problems of frequent movers such as Armed 
Services families. 


Pointers For Writing 


If your idea arises out of a problem of 
your own which you have solved, all the 
better, but you don’t have to have made 
certain kind of drapes to be able to write 
about it. Maybe you just saw a pair some- 
where that were different, and you asked 
the housewife how she did it. You don’t 
have to know how to use a sewing machine, 
but you should be able to describe, step by 
step, the cutting, putting together, sewing 
and hanging. The more you know about 
the use of tools, of course, the more you 
have used them yourself, or watched others, 
the better your descriptions will be. 

Most how-to books and pamphlets use 
both pictures and words, and illustrations 
certainly help, but they are not essential. An 
excellent book on tools for woodworking, 
Basic Tools for Woodworking by Lee Frankl, 
of the Training-Thru-Sight Associates, uses 
primarily line drawings of tools, with short, 
verbal descriptions of step-by-step methods. 
It starts off with the hammer, showing the 
earliest, crude object, held in the hand of a 
man from the stone-age, and progresses to 
the modern hammer with its stee] head and 
wooden handle. Each part is drawn and 
named, and explained so that your reader 
can fully understand its use. 

If you have drawing talent, that’s a good 
way to handle your subject. But the most 
important thing is to be as effective as you 
can, whether you give words or pictures 
predominance. 

It is very necessary that you are authori- 
tative, clear and to the point. You are not 
writing a feature article or short story. Your 
reader wants to have instructions and be on 
with it. 

A description for modelmaking for boys 
from Modelmaking by H. S. Coleman, reads 
as follows: 

“Don’t make the spars too heavy; meas- 
ure all lengths from the rigging plan 
(which is to % scale). Color masts and 
spars red-brown water-color, ana when 
perfectly dry, rub with a piece of bone 
such as a knife handle. This gives an 
excellent finish.” 
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“Can you put me in touch at once with the author of Mushrooms: How to Raise 
and Sell Them?” 








Note the sparse wording, the exact detail. 
It’s not just “piece of bone,” but tells you 
what kind of bone and where to find it. 

Your material should be organized step 
by step, telling first what it is that you are 
going to make, how it is going to be used, 
what materials are required, and then the 
methods of construction. Here is part of 
the chapter organization of Building an 
Aviary, by Carl Naether. 

I) Aviaries Provide the Most “Natural” 
Enclosures for Captive Birds 
II) Aviaries Suited to Various Types of 
Birds 
III) Important Requirements to be Con- 
sidered Before You Build Your 
Aviary 
IV) Aviary Fittings and Fixtures 
Wire netting, perches, nesting, 
feeders and drinkers, drinking 
facilities, storage facilities, etc. 
The nature of your subject will suggest your 
order of presentation—the main thing is 
that it is orderly, and doesn’t jump back 
and forth between techniques and materials 
to use. 

Unless the idea has been tried before 
writing it up, you will give yourself a lot of 
extra work, and probably end up with an 
unsalable manuscript on your hands. So it 
is best to have the idea tried first, or best, try 
it yourself. But most important, before send- 
ing it to a publisher, have a friend of yours 
test it. If your friend or next-door-neighbor 
can’t follow your script, you’d better try 
again. 

The following are some outstanding how- 
to books which it might be well worth your 
while to study. 

The Kitchen Book of Planning and Re- 
modeling. By Reginald R. Hawkins, Note 
its thoroughness, careful organization and 
clear presentation. Note, too, the full use 
made of scientific studies on the subject. 
(Van Nostrand) 

Basic Tools for Woodworking. By Lee 
Frankl. Observe how text and illustrations 
are coordinated to tell the story. Consider 
how much of the burden is born by the 
pictures. (Prentice-Hall) 

Home Building and Repair Short Cuts. 
By Earl W. Shimmons. This is a cheering 
example of how a good how-to can go 
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through many editions, improving all the 
time. (Simmons-Boardman) 

How To Mend China and Bric-a-Brac. 
By Paul St. Gaudens and Arthur Jackson. 
Many of the best how-to books have joint 
authors. Consider the order in which basic 
principles, materials, techniques, equipment 
and sources of supply are handled. (Bran- 
ford) 

How To Make Mobiles. By John Lynch. 
Another use of text and pictures to present 
basic principles, materials and patterns. 
(Crowell) 

Pamphlets are more difficult, because 
there is less space for the writer to move 
around, but here are some successful ex- 
amples: 

From Gunk to Glow: Or, The Gentle Art 
of Refinishing Antiques and Other Furni- 
ture, by George Grotz, The Furniture Doc- 
tor. Grotz publishes this himself—not an 
unusual situation in the how-to field. This is 
full of good sense and unusual information 
and is one of the few pieces of such writing 
that is delightful reading quite aside from 
the information it contains. 

Handbook of Food Preparation. Pub- 
lished by the Food and Nutrition Division 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. An example of the excellent how-to 
available in publications or many non-profit 
organizations. 

Any of the pamphlets published by the 
Small Homes Council, the University of Tlli- 











nois in Urbana. These are examples of 
how-to pamphlet writing at its best. Clear 
and concise and excellent demonstrations of 
the use of simple illustrations. 


Selling The How-To 


There are about 300 publishers who will 
buy how-to manuscripts, but you have to be 
ingenious to find the right one. A few con- 
centrate in the field, more branch into it 
from technical publishing, and many more 
are general publishers who carry some 
how-to books and pamphlets to round out 
their list. The general publishers know that 
only a very limited number of how-to books 
approach best-seller status, but they are also 
aware that they are steady sellers. Some 
how-to authors are their own publishers and 
distributors. 

If you have an idea for a book or 
pamphlet, it is best to prepare an outline 
and write a sample chapter or section. You 
can submit this to an agent, if you have 
one, but you will probably do just as well 
in this field if you approach the publisher 
directly. To help you do this, we have pre- 
pared three market lists, First, publishers 
who concentrate in the “how-to” field. It 
may be a good idea to write for their cata- 
logs: 

M. Barrows & Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. (Cooking, sewing, decorat- 
ing, gardening and all aspects of home- 
making. ) 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. 
Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. (Arts, crafts, cook- 
ing, home workshops. ) 

Borden Publishing Co., 3077 Wabash 
Ave., Los Angeles 63, Calif. (The whole 
“how-to” field. ) 

Charles T. Branford Co., 551 Boyleston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. (Particularly arts and 
crafts, but some more general.) 

Bruce Publishing Co., 400 North Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wis. (Crafts, industrial 
arts texts suitable for home craftsmen.) 

Century House, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
(Antiques and hobbies.) 

A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc., 448 W. 37th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. (Gardening.) 

The Country Bookstore, Noroton, Conn. 
(Country living.) 


Greystone Press, 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York 13, N. Y. (Homemaking. ) 

Homecrafts, 799 Broadway, New York 3, 
N. Y. (Arts, crafts and hobbies.) 

Home Craftsman Publishing Corp., 115 
Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Homemaker’s Encyclopedia, Inc., Room 
322, 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

International Textbook Co., 1001 Wyom- 
ing Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Crafts, hobbies, 
home craftsmen. ) 

Lane Publishing Co., Menlo Park, Calif. 
(“How-to” with a western slant. ) 

Meredith Publishing Co., 1716 Locust 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. (Homemaking from 
a rural point of view.) 





Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. (Arts, crafts, home 
craftsmen. ) 

Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. (Home craftsmen. ) 

Popular Science Publishing Co., 354 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. (Home 
craftsmen. ) 

Rodale Press, Sixth and Minor Sts., Em- 
maus, Pa. (Gardening. ) 

Sentinel Book Publishers, 112 E. 19th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. (Arts, crafts and hob- 
bies. ) 

Stephen Daye Press, 105 E. 24th St., New 
York 10, N. Y. (Arts, crafts.) 

(Continued on page 78) 








Every writer wants to know 


the reason for the success of 


Cell Death Row 2455. Here is the answer, by Joseph Longstreth 
of Critics Associated, who sold and edited the script. 


FINAL 
CHAPTER 
PENDING 


by Joseph 


Cell Death Row 2455 has been on the 
best seller list of the New York Times for 
twenty weeks. It has been called “an im- 
portant social document,” “a voice which 
must be heard if society is to survive. 

It has been translated into nine lan- 
guages, and new translation, book and serial 
rights are still being negotiated. 

Now Columbia pictures is making a 
movie about the life of Caryl Whittier 
Chessman, the author of this successful 
book, who is still in San Quentin prison 
waging a legal battle to prevent his execu- 
tion. 

Every writer wants to know what the 
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Longstreth 


book is about, how it came to be written, 
what accounts fer its success. 

Thirty-three-year-old Caryl Whittier 
Chessman has spent over five years on 
Death Row of San Quentin prison, fight- 
ing for his life. During these long years he 
has had much time to think . . . about him- 
self . . . about his environment . . . about 
what brought him to Death Row. The 
quiet words of Warden Harley Teets ask- 
ing him to explain why he had been the 
man he had been and done the things he 
had done, were probably the final impetus 
for his writing the story of his life. 

In his own words, he says this: 








“I have told the story of my life for the 
first time, and my purpose in telling it 
is not to try to justify or to excuse what 
I have done. Perhaps my actions cannot 
be justified. They perhaps cannot be ex- 
cused. But surely they can be under- 
stood, and a large social significance de- 
rived from them.” 

Cell 2455 opens with a spine-tingling 
account of a condemned man’s last mile to 
the gas chamber. It leads the reader 
through it’s author’s tormented childhood 
when his mother becomes an invalid and 
his father an attempted suicide, when 
Caryl himself suffers illness which thwarts 
chances for a future in his chosen profes- 
sion of music. A succession of illnesses, his 
subsequent weakness of constitution, rejec- 
tion and brutality from others around him, 
give the first twist to Chessman’s personal- 
ity. Rebellion and hate rear their ugly 
heads. Petty thievery leads to reform 
school. Chessman has a good deal to say 
about what he calls “crime factories.” He 
maintains that, if young people were given 
a better chance early in their career of 
crime, far fewer would end up in prisons 
like San Quentin. In these reform schools 
he found primarily brutality and arbitrary 
authority . . . reform through punishment, 
not through intelligent assistance. 

Graduating to major crime, Chessman 
takes us through nightmares of prisons, 
hair-raising escapes and _ heartbreaking 
loves, some inspired, some sordid. 

In the last portion of the book Chessman 
tells his version of the story of how he came 
to Cell 2455 in Death Row at San Quentin. 
Someone, Chessman says no one yet knows 
who, impersonated a policeman, and, using 
a Ford car, and a red flashlight, haunted 
various lover’s lanes. On locating a couple, 
the impersonator robbed the man, raped 
the woman. Chessman, trapped in a Ford 
car with stolen merchandise and a red flash- 
light, was hauled in and convicted under 
California’s “Little Lindbergh Law.” He 
admits, subsequently in the book, that even 
if he were guilty he might very well be offer- 
ing the same defense, and maintains that 
he is innocent of this particular crime. Act- 
ing as his own lawyer, Chessman has fought 
for his life and his concept of justice. 


Cell 2455, Death Row is not yet finished, 
for the final chapters in the life of Caryl 
Chessman are yet to be written. Execution 
of the author may provide the finis; a new 
trial may re-write the ending of his book 
into one of the most staggering tales of a 
man’s fight for justice yet recounted; a 
commutation of his death sentence to life 
imprisonment may be the eventual out- 
come. 

As writers we must have respect for the 
author of this book. Most of us rush to the 
kitchen and heat the coffee when the going 
gets rough; or we run over to Joe’s place 
for a beer, or take in the movies. 

Caryl Chessman had no one! 

Caryl Chessman was not free! 

Most writers meet people constantly, ex- 
change ideas, can discuss their work with 
others. 

Caryl Chessman was alone! 

So if we as writers are to glean anything 
from Caryl Chessman and from the success 
of his book, we can appreciate the in- 
estimable value of concentration, and the 
old, but always new, realization that liter- 
ary achievements must be conceived and 
nurtured in the quiet mind of a thinking 
person. 

The success of Cell 2455 Death Row, is 
really quite simple: it’s a book which has 
something to say and which says it well! 

Many prisoners write books. Writing a 
book about one’s experience in prison, or 
the “cops and robbers” life which has 
brought one to such a state, is scarcely a 
new idea. Many such manuscripts go 
through publishers’ and agents’ hands every 
year. 











Is Cell 2455, Death Row different? 

The best way to answer that question is 
to relate something of my own reactions 
when I first read the unpublished manu- 
script. 

Late on a Saturday evening, lounging 
comfortably with a cigarette in hand and 
coffee at my side, I sighed at the sight of 
the voluminous manuscript, opened it to 
page one, and began reading. By page 
three, the cigarette was out ... the cold 
coffee was thrown out when dawn came! 

A human being emerged from those 
pages whose life was, at that very moment, 
close to being snatched from him in the 
gas chamber. Writing under such restric- 
tions, thinking under such handicaps, and 
suffering the agonies of capital punishment 
at every closing of his eyes, knowing he 
had taken no life, this human being had 
found the time and the words and the 
reason for saying what had brought him to 
his regrettable state. He wrote with start- 
ling clarity of the conflicting forces which 
had slowly merged his life into one of 
crime. But more importantly, he made an 
effort to analyze the forces at play, within 
himself and externally, and to suggest what 
might be done for twisted personalities such 
as his. Nor, it must be stressed, did he 
hesitate to point out the role of the public, 
the “reader,” in answering some of the 
most pressing problems of our era. 

On reading the manuscript, I felt that 
the questions discussed had meaning for 
everyone. The issues under observation are 
vital ones to our American way of life— 
issues which we must solve successfully if 
we are to fulfill our position as world 
leader with fairness and justice, with adult 
intelligence and mature understanding. 

Chessman was bitter against society for 
failing to rehabilitate him at the start of 
his career in crime, when he could easily 
have been rescued; but he did not place 
all the blame upon society for his situation. 
If he had not told his story honestly, taking 
the blame on himself when necessary, he 
would not have found a publisher. 

Which brings us back to my cold coffee! 

One reading, and I was convinced that 
this manuscript was a potential best-seller. 
The nation-wide interest in juvenile delin- 
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quency, that this was an unvarnished auto- 
biography of an admitted criminal, plus a 
story that read like an exciting, action- 
packed novel, made the book obvious best- 
seller material. 

Does this seem like an agent’s dream? 
No selling problems! 

Quite the contrary! In the first place, 
many publishers would find this material 
too controversial for their conservative poli- 
cies. Secondly, the book needed to go to 
a firm that knew how to handle such ma- 
terial in the best of taste, yet reach as large 
a market as possible. Time was of the es- 
sence, for the book had to be brought out 
before the scheduled execution. Before exe- 
cution, it would be news: afterwards, his- 
tory! 

Real persons were mentioned in the 
manuscript, and the possibility of libel had 
to be considered. How to locate some of 
the people, were they in prison, were they 
dead or alive, would criminals sign releases, 
would criminals identify themselves and 
co-operate, all this presented problems. 
Fortunately, Caryl Chessman co-operated 
to the fullest. So did many past and pres- 
ent criminals. 

Publishers have had very unhappy situ- 
ations arise from “prison” books. One, sev- 
eral years ago, was a fully planned pub- 
lication before it was discovered that the 
entire manuscript had been copied, word 
for word, from a published book! Another 
book, highly successful, was later shown to 
be full of falsehood. It is no wonder, then, 
that every effort had to be made to assure 
authenticity and accuracy. Affidavits were 
secured from the Warden of the prison and 
from the head of the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections. Despite this, Satur- 
day Review “Trade Winds” of October 2, 
1954, intimated that the book had been 
ghost-written. Nothing could be further 
from the truth! 

The handling of the author presented 
another problem. We knew we were deal- 
ing with an admitted criminal, a man con- 
victed and sentenced to death. Was such 
a man reliable? Could we negotiate con- 
tracts and have this man understand the 
countless problems involved in publishing 
a book? Could we make the necessary 
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snap decisions when he could not be con- 
sulted, when he had no knowledge of pub- 
lishing and knew little of the vagaries and 
procedures involved? 

It was not a question of distrust—it was 
a matter of living on different levels, of 
having to think in different terms. 

Caryl had, in the original manuscript, 
many pages of detailed footnotes of no in- 
terest to the general reading public. He 
wanted them in. Everyone else wanted 
them out! 


Like most “first authors,” some of Caryl’s 
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prose was heavy. He had a tendency to 
use three adjectives where one would have 
been more effective. But if you were fight- 
ing for your life, wouldn’t you fee] that 
you knew what you wanted to say, more 
than an editor behind a desk three thou- 
sand miles away? So did Caryl—but he 
yielded to experienced judgment. 

These are but a few of the detailed 
problems which were particularly trying in 
this case—because it was life or death, and 
no one could deny that it was his life and 
his death. 

(Continued on page 77) 








Wanted 


ONE ACT PLAYS 
For Schools 


Ir was 1939—one-act play contest time. 
The high school dramatics director slapped 
frantically through the pages of the play 
catalogues. Plenty of good scripts were 
listed, but he couldn’t find exactly what he 
wanted. 

So he jerked the cover off his typewriter 
and wrote his own. 

His name was Robert Nail, the play was 
“Antic Spring.” Fifteen years later “Antic 
Spring” continues to be one of the most 
popular contest plays in America. 

We high school drama directors are a 
fussy bunch, and every year we go through 
the ritual of frantically slapping the cata- 
logue pages hoping that the perfect one-act 
play will turn up. Much of the time it 
doesn’t. But unlike Robert Nail, most of us 
have neither the inclination nor the time 
(nor—we never admit it—the ability) to 
write our own. 

Hence this appeal to writers to give us 
good one-act plays. 

The School Market 


The potential market is tremendous. 
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There are about 22,500 public high schools 
in America plus countless private and paro- 
chial schools. Most of these have a dramatic 
program. During the school year 1952-53 
823 member schools of the National Thes- 
pian Society staged 2,645 one-act plays. The 
average group performs a play at least 
twice, giving us a conservative estimate of 
over 5,000 performances by 823 schools! 


And for nearly every performance there 
is a royalty payment. Which is where you 
come in. But more about that later. 

One of the greatest stimulants to one-act 
play production is the contest or festival, 
where high schools from all over the coun- 
try get together to match histrionic abilities. 
Most states have tournaments of some type, 
many of them statewide—Iowa, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, West Virginia, to name a 
few. The nation’s largest statewide contest, 
with 644 entries in 1954, is conducted in 
Texas by the University Interscholastic 
League. Six New England states find an 
opportunity for interstate competition in the 
New England Secondary School Drama 
Festival. 
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Every year, at contest time, school 
dramatics directors go in search of 
One-Acters, and find the play 
catalogs wanting. Here is what 


they are looking for. 


by I. E. Clark 


From the standpoint of the playwright 
and publisher, one of the advantages of the 
contest idea is the large number of per- 
formances. Successful plays may progress 
through district, area and regional compe- 
tition before reaching the state finals. 

And for each performance, plunk goes 
the royalty payment. 

I admit selling a one-act play is not the 
same as discovering an oil well. But the 
play is like the oil well in that royalties 
keep coming steadily, year after year. That’s 
why I call it bread-and-butter writing. 

You may not be able to sell your first few 
efforts on a royalty contract basis. Some 
publishers prefer to buy outright from 
“new” writers: you get a check upon ac- 
ceptance and from then on your play be- 
longs to the publisher. If he charges a roy- 
alty for amateur production, he keeps it all. 
But should the play be purchased for tele- 
vision or other professional performance, 
you may cash in again. This is a point to 
get straight with your publisher before clos- 
ing the sale. 





If you sell on a royalty basis, you nor- 
mally get nothing to begin with. Each time 
your play is produced, a portion of the 
royalty (usually 50%) is youzs. The royalty 
on the majority of one-acts is $5 a perform- 
ance. 

Peanuts? Maybe so. Let’s see. 

Dr. E. P. Conkle, resident playwright at 
the University of Texas, with a couple of 
Broadway successes to his credit, wrote a 
one-act called “Sparkin’” in 1928. His long 
plays have been virtually forgotten, but the 
publisher is still sending him an annual 
royalty check for “Sparkin’” every August. 
This play and several other less successful 
one-acts bring him total royalties of $1200 
to $1500 annually. 

Thornton Wilder's “The Happy Jour- 
ney,” a perennial favorite for over 20 years. 
was performed 21 times in the 1954 Texas 
contest alone; “Antic Spring,” 13. 

“As well as I can determine from royalty 
returns, ‘Antic Spring’ has now topped 
1,500 performances,” Robert Nail told me 
in June, 1954. 
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Sponsor Conditions Closing Date 
nteenth Summer The editors of Compact, the Young People’s Di-| $1,250 as follows: for first 
ite Competition t and Dodd, Mead & any are sponsorio rial rights i 
Address is competition which is to held Aa mom r $1 000 righ _~ embers ene 


all manuscripts and com- 
munications to: 
Seventeenth Summer 
Prize Comosntion 
432 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 





find a of distinctive literary merit for young 


le. 
Seeks a work of fiction that will likewise reflect, 
yerceptively and inspirationally, contemporary 
ife among the younger g Ju on 
ease and effectiveness of writing; narrative inter- 
est; credibility of characterization, atmosphere 
and background; and conformity with the best 
American traditions. American and Canadian au- 
thors eligible. Book and serial rights of all manu- 
scripts submitted, regardless of whether they win 
@ prize, must also be first offered to Compact and 

id, Mead & Company, on terms to be ar- 
ranged. It is hapes that a number of manuscripts 
may be accepted by them for publication on terms 
agreeable to the authors. 





on y for 
alf book, dramatic, motion pi 
second serial and other tights held 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
November 15, 1954 with the 
right to extend the closing 
date to no later than Febru- 
ary 1, 1955. 





Abingdon Award Competition 
Mail entries oe write to: 


A tor 
Abingdon Press 
150 Fifth Ave 


New York 11, N. Y. 


Abingdon Press announces that competition is 
again open for the coveted $7,500 Abingdon 
Award, which the Religious Book Club Bulletin 
calls ‘‘the highest distinction in the religious field.” 

blished ipt excepting only fic- 





y 
tion and try is eligible. Manuscripts intended 
for a wide reading among Christian laymen and 
scholarly works for Christian leaders and teachers 


will receive the same consideration. Award will 
go to the work which will, in the opinion of the 
udges, “‘accomplish the greatest good for the 
hristian faith and Christian living mp all 
people.’”’ Those wuaas favties information should 
write to the Award Editor. An official notice of 
intention to submit must be filed with the pub- 
lishers before November 1, 1954. 





Boys’ Life-Dodd, Mead 
Prize Competition 
Dodd, Mead & Company 


New York 16, N. Y. 





Sidney Hillman Award 
The Sidney Hillman 
Tousdation 

nion Square 
New York 3, N. Y. 


For a novel of distinctive literary merit addressed 
to readers from twelve to sixteen years of age be- 
tween 45,000 and 80,000 words in length. Authors 
of winning mss. will be required to adapt them 
for serialization. The book and serial rights of all 
mss. submitted, regardless of whether they win the 
ize, must also be first offered to Boys’ Life and 
Bodd, Mead & Co. on terms to arranged. 


$2,000 as follows: $1,000 for first 
serial rights in Boys’ Life and 
$1,000 advance on ties for 
all west, Rt yey arden 
second serial, and other rights hel 
by |. Mead & Co. 

November 15, 1954, with the 


right to extend closing date to 
no later than February 1, 1955. 





$500 cash for outstanding contributions dealing 
with themes related to the protection of indi- 
vidual civil liberties, improved race relations, a 
strengthe: movement, the advancement 
of social welfare and economic security, greater 
world understanding, and similar lems. Con- 
tributions may be in the field of daily or periodi- 
cal journalism, labor journalism, fiction, non-fic- 
tion, radio and television, drama and motion pic- 
tures. Material may be submitted by the author, 
his publication, or by ae connected with it. 
Only work appearing in 1954 is eligible. A panel 
of dees will make the Awards and its decision 
w final. 


$500 


All submissions must be re- 
ceived at the Sidney Hillman 


ou » not 
February 1, 1955. 





either fiction or non-fiction. A 
finished manuscri > © WE 02 © ware, & prapees 
il_be cligible for an award. Candidates sh Id 








$2,400 ($1,200 i 
advance en cog 
December 31. Every year. 








For a novel on any subject that is 
and interesting. Anyone may enter. 


$5,000 
January 15, 1955 
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CONTESTS 








Name and Conditi Prizes and 

Sponsor — Closing Date 
The New LIPPINCOTT Fiction | Contest is open to all citizens or residents of the | $2,500, one-half will be an out- 
Prize Contest for Young Novelists | U. S., its possessions, or Canada, who are 35 or| right prize and one-half an ad- 
1954-1955 under. Novels by published authors also consid-| vance against corals. 
Entries and letters should be ad- | ered. A minimum of 25, words plus a full se ae ebruary 28, 


to: 
Fiction Contest Editor 


Lak fet Sr 


Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


outline, is required, if manuscrip 
Completed manuscri 
60, and prefe D 
words. There is no limitation as to sub 
— except am, Be XI. id be for an 
t audience. terary quality, imaginative 
wer, subtlety of characterization, originality of 
and outlook, and distinction of style, will 
ration. But novel 
may be serious or satirical, realistic or fantastic, 
comic or tragic, historical or pommmgereey. re- 
= or cosmopolitan. Write Fiction Contest for 
ull details and rules. 





epee 9. Gates Toemete 
“i ne F. Saxton Memorial 
49 East 33rd Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


To creative writers who need financial assistance 
to mee proleceed books in fields of fiction, 
try, Diogra ’ tory, essay, journalism, 
ates and Lecorpoeedtion ut cultural trends. 


No more than $2,500 to 
applicant ia 7 — 











Austin Beard This prize, intended to honor a great American, | 3500 
awe hy comprisi in cash and a contract for volume July 31. Every year. 
A. Knopf pul i oe, Gora ont Cert ie Go entry Cees 
Sitred ls p will be offered in even years for a work in itical 
N oe NY. Science and in odd years for a work in American 
ow = History. Any citizen of the U. §. not over 40 
yeas of age st die time of the closing date for 
entries be eligible. Manuscripts must deal with 
those subjects, and in a suitable manner, likely to 
appeal to the educated and mature American lay 
reader rather than to the specialist. Doctoral dis- 
sertations or works of a purely scholarly nature 
with a eee: Te appeal are not eligi 
Manuscripts be between 50,000 and 150,000 
words. Other things being equal, scripts ap- 
ag nen Mey words will be favored. Write 
lor instructions and entry blank. 
Third Annual Submit for children, 6 to 12, 50) $100 will be paid for mse, 
Playwriting for Children minutes in length and to be end adults. ‘Two | found suitable for production. 
The Community gg hy ys may be submitted: (1) Plays suita- No closing date. 
Chi %. for trouping from one school auditorium to Submit aay time 
of Kansas City, Mo. ° ler eight characters or less. (2) Plays 
mail entries to that could be produced on an elaborate je in 
Mrs. H. Roe audi . Prefer eight characters or more. 
25 East 70th St. Plays submitted must be free from royalty or = 
Kansas City 13, Mo. t restrictions and the 














1 Fifth A ith length ime necessary 
New York 17, N. Y. ——— 
George Washington Carver Fiction, non-fiction or poetry which illuminates | $2,500 ($1,500 outright, $1,000 
Seas Washings the Negro’s place in American life maa nt ae soe 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., indefinitely awards 
58 Medion Avcnee sai kc auediicses tales 
York 22, N. Y. select worthy ms. 
Anisfield Wolf Award Books in the technical and creative fields on racial | $2,000 for one or more books. 
Review relations. Annually. 


3 W., 45th 
New York 19, N. Y. 





Maclean’s Novel Award 
Maciean’s Magazine 
481 U cen Avenue 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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“Daddy, write us a story.” 


If your play is moderately successful— 
say 40 performances annually—and you get 
$5.00 for each, your check will be $200. 
Peanuts? Multiply that by 20 years. What 
were you hoping to get for that short story? 

Established writers go for champagne 
and caviar. Seven of the nine one-act play 
publishers answering a questionnaire I sent 
them said they would publish more one- 
act plays if good scripts were available. 

How do you write the one-act play? The 
first requirement, which you probably get 
tired of hearing, but which is only repeated 


so often because it is an essential to all 
successful writing is—read what others 
have done in the field. A list of outstand- 
ing one act-plays will follow. Also a couple 
of text-books on the subject. Go to all per- 
formances available in your area and, 
whether you like the play or not, you will 
learn from it. 

Unlike other types of literature, one-act 
plays still adhere to fairly rigid rules and 
traditions. An old -man named Aristotle, 
who lived a few thousand years ago, had 
some words to say about drama which 











A MESSAGE FOR YOU! 


We are not selling a manufactured product . . . we are 
not a writing school . . . therefore, when we are asked for 
printed literature, our reply is always the same: we don’t 
believe in it! 

If we cannot answer your enquiries clearly and honestly 
in a personal letter—we should not be engaged in work of 


this nature. 
Results have proved that our attitude is appreciated. 
The particular problems of one author are seldom those 


of another—so why should we lump them all together? 


When you enquire of us, we are interested in YOU and 
YOUR problems. OURS is a personal interest. 


Authors are highly developed individuals . . . they merit 
the best personal attention that we can give. You keep us very 
busy—we enjoy it—and we thank you! 


JoserpH E. LoncsTReETH, 
Managing Editor 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
16 East 8th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Services include: 


marketing, editing, revision, 
ghostwriting, dramatic adapta- fee pnd *d f a : 
tion, critical analysis, outline. PP 
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writers and producers still take into ac- 
count. If you study his Poetics, you will 
find his ideas on the unities—time, place, 
and plot. Let’s look at these 3 unities: 


The Three Unities 


1) Unity of time. Aristotle says the ac- 
tion must be “confined to a single circuit 
of the sun.” Even that, however, is too long 
for one set. Primarily the one-act play 
should open immediately before a climactic 
event in the life of the main character, 
proceed to that climax, and then stop. 
Good writing can appear to cover a great 
length of time in a few pages. “The Slave 
with Two Faces” symbolically portrays the 
entire life of a girl in 20 minutes. 

2) Unity of place. The entire action 
must take place in one spot. “One-set 
show” is the theatrical term. But experi- 
mental plays do amazing things within this 
single set. In “The Happy Journey” the 
characters travel halfway across New Jer- 
sey right before your eyes! He uses no 
scenery. The setting is conveyed to the 
audience by action and dialogue—like this: 

Ma comes down to the footlights and 

talks toward the audience as 
through a window. 


The audience just has to imagine the win- 
dow, and Ma helps them by her actions. 
Another stage direction reads: 

They go out through the “hall”, take 

the short steps that denote going 

downstairs, and find themselves on the 
street.” 
There’s no hall, no stairs, no street—but 
the actors pretend. 

Christopher Sergel has adapted Paul 
Gallico’s The Roman Kid into a one-act 
play, in which the characters visit two 
museums, a cafe and the Colosseum, and 
it’s a one-set show! Read it and see how 
it’s done. 

3) Unity of plot. Unlike Shakespeare’s 
adroit juggling of plot and sub-plots in his 
five-act tragedies, the one-act play has time 
for only one plot. So, if you have a plot 
about two lovers, a millionnaire and a 
chorus girl, don’t add another about her 
brother’s passion for the millionnaire’s first 
wife. 





Special Problems of the One-Acter 


The one-act play must start with a bang. 
It is necessary always to remember that 
there is no Act Two! 

“In the theatre,” Thornton Wilder wrote 
me recently, “audiences do not truly ‘enter 
into’ a dramatic action until some twenty 
minutes have gone by. A one-act play, 
therefore, should have some striking ele- 
ment which seizes at once on the imagina- 
tion of the audience.” 

Mr. Wilder’s plays illustrate his point 
perfectly. “The Happy Journey” is a sim- 
ple tale about simple people, but the ab- 
sence of conventional scenery and the 
presence of the unconventional Stage Man- 
ager arouse the audience’s curiosity the in- 
stant the curtain rises. 

It is important to capture your audience 
right away, but leave room to build in 
intensity . . . let your bangs get louder all 
the time. I sometimes compare dramatic 
action to mountain climbing. You climb 
a bit, descend, climb again to a higher 
point, and so on until you get to the sum- 
mit. If a helicopter took you to the sum- 
mit, you wouldn’t have nearly the fun. 
Nor will your audience if you plop them 
right on the summit of your play and leave 
them with nowhere to go from there. 

Here’s a good introductory dialogue from 
Lord Dunsany’s A Night At An Inn: 

SNIGGERS: What’s his idea I wonder? 

BILL: I don’t know. 

SNIGGERS: And how much longer 
will he keep us here? 

BILL: We've been here three days. 


SNIGGERS: And haven’t seen a soul. 
Those few lines of dialogue immediately 
arouse interest. The audience wonders why 
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Seven Autograph Parties—A Record—Help Launch New 
Vantage Novel; Radio and Television to Tie In 





Pig Brightest Animal 
Says Vantage Author 
on Radio Broadcasts 


Dr. Harold K. Fink, well-known 
New York psychotherapist, appeared 
recently on two radio programs to dis- 
cuss his newly published book, Mind 
and Performance, a comparative study 
of learning in mammals, birds and 
reptiles. 

Dr. Fink was interviewed by Martha 
Deane on WABC, and was also guest 
speaker on WEVD’s The World in 
Books. Studio and radio audiences 
were fascinated to learn from the 
author that, contrary to popular think- 
ing, the pig, not the dog, stands at 
the top of the intelligence ladder. 
In his series of experiments, Dr. Fink 

that first in intelligence 
came the pig, then the dog, chicken 
and rat (both at the same level), cat, 
water turtle, and, finally, turtle. 

Long a research student, Dr. Fink 
has contributed papers to many scien- 
tific journals. He currently conducts 
& private practice as psychotherapist 
in New York City. 


1000 Attend Ranch 
Barbecue Honoring 
Texas Judge's Book 


One of the largest autograph parties 
ever staged in this country took place 
last month on the ranch of William 
Paul Moss, West Texas judge. Over 
1000 persons appeared to do honor to 
the man who rose from North Caro- 
lina farmboy to become lawyer, judge 
and wealthy ranch and oil man. 

Titled Rough and Tumble, Judge 
Moss’s book tells the absorbing story 
of a lad who tired of hard farm 
labor, attended college, taught, learned 
law and heard the impelling ‘‘Go west, 
young man’”’ of Horace Greeley. There, 
despite hardship and depression, he 
rose to become city attorney and dis- 
eo finally hitting the jackpot 
in oil. 

Walter Winchell carried an item on 
Rough and Tumble in his syndicated 
columa which ran in more than 400 
newspapers. 





| Leveliest Author! 
Twonepal - : 


olin of Phila- 
delphia has just 
been selected 
by VANTAGE 
Press asthe @ 
**Most Beauti- @ 
ful Ameer of 
1954.”’ A grad- 


uate of Temple 
University, she 
now teaches at the Philadel ois 

tory of Music. Miss Polin’s 
book, Music of the Ancient Near 
— ao pee been released, and in 

earliest reviews, 

Boston Globe said: ‘‘People inter- 
ested in musical origins will find 
this book absorbing.’ 














Vantage Author Captures 
Two Poetry Awards 


Paula Nelson, author of Vanrtace’s 
Race in the Sun, a of poetry, 
recently won two prizes for her poems. 
In the National Amateur Press Associa- 
tion, which attracted over ~ yd og 
trants, Miss Nelson won third 
She was also given the coveted = 
Award by . % Coblentz, as an- 
nounced in the Summer, 1954, issue 
of Coblentz’s popular publication, 
Wings. This was for her poem “‘New 
Dimensions.”” 

Miss Nelson received high praise 
from Lord Edward Dunsany, noted 
English poet, for her Race in the Sun. 

bout it Lord Dunsany said: “It is 
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in Vantace history will ill help 
Torrent of the Willows, one — 
historical novel by Lewis Warden of 
Rochester, New York. 


Advance orders have been extremely 
heavy, especially from the stores hold- 
ing the autograph parties. These are: 
Horne’s Department Store, Pittsb: 

Pa., Shillitos, Cincinnati, Ohio; ‘—_ 
miston Book Sto: Newark Ohio; 
Stone & Thomas, "Wheelin W. Va. : 
Mitchell meg supply, Gs Gallipolis, 
ag Sib Lindsay & Carr, Roches- 

Leds F. & R. ” Lazarus, 
pa Th sal Ohio, 


Mr. Warden, an attorney, has a 
wide acquaintance in the four aes 
where autograph events will take place 
and heavy store traffic and sales 
are expected. To tie in with the 
parties, Vantace’s publicity and pro- 
motion departments are arranging news- 
paper feature stories, as reaps radio 
and television appearances for the 
author. Cooperative advertising, win- 
dow display ters and imprinted cir- 
culars are being ma 
to all seven stores. 


Torrent of the Willows, Mr. Warden’s 
first novel, is a turbulent and dramatic 
historical novel set in the tragic days 
of the French Revolution. It is the 
heroic story of a French lieutenant 
and two women who emigrated to 
America. 


Would like this t of pub- 
lishin see for o tek? t is 
available to you under Vawtaan’s,co- 
operative program fully descri in 
a handsome and helpful 24-page bro- 
chure, free on request. Simply mail 
the coupon below. 





Name 





Address 


Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon. . . 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 West 31 St.. New York 1, N. Y. 


{In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28) 


Yes, I am interested in having my book pub- 
lished. Please send me your FREE 24-page 
illustrated booklet explaining your co-opera- 
tive publishing plan. No obligation, of course. 

















they are in a place they don’t want to be 
and how they'll get out. 

In a one-act play you often have to let 
your audience know right away where they 
are in the story—what went on before the 
curtain rose. In the field, the term for this 
is exposition. This has to be done subtly 
and without putting the audience to sleep. 
If you have a villain coming in with the 
opening line, “I am going to kill you,” the 
heroine looks at him starry-eyed and says, 
“why,” and then you have them both sit 
on the sofa and spend the next 15 minutes 
telling their case histories, your audience 
will soon be sound asleep, and will miss 
the beautiful and timely entrance of the 
hero. A favorite modern device is to use 
a narrator to introduce the play and tell 
the background. This is handled very skill- 
fully in Stuart Walker’s Six Who Pass 
While the Lentils Boil, and Thornton Wil- 
der’s famous 3-act play, Our Town. 

Drama is action. Once your play has 
opened, it should advance rapidly towards 
its climax. Every speech should move the 
story forward. 

A friend once handed me a script which, 
he said, he had written just for me. It was 
exactly the sort of play I liked to do. . 
he. said. It did make pretty good reading, 
but when I started blocking out the action 
—deciding what to do with the characters 
once I got them on stage—I realized the 
play was nothing but yakity-yak. There 
was nothing for the characters to do. This, 
in the theatre, is called “static.” You must 
provide opportunities and motivation for 
your characters to move around, to show 
the emotion and conflict which are the 
basic elements of drama. 

On dialogue, in this space, I can only 
say the obvious. If you really know your 
characters, your dialogue will be natural. 
The main thing is to fit it to the type of 
person .. . a coal miner will speak differ- 
ently from a college professor, a Northerner 
from a Southerner, a quick-witted person 
will be much more wordy than a slow, 
ponderous fellow. If you want to use 
dialect, it is very important that you study 
the language of the region. Here’s an ex- 
ample from John Millington Synge’s 
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Riders To The Sea. Synge is pastmaster 
at the Irish way of speech. 

MAURYA: Where is he itself? 

NORA: He went down to see would 
there be another boat sailing in the week, 
and I’m thinking it won’t be long till he’s 
here now, for the tide’s turning at the 
green head, and the hooker’s tacking from 
the east. 

CATHLEEN: 
the big stones. 

NORA (looking out): He’s coming now, 
and he is in a hurry. 

You couldn’t mistake the Irish, could 


I hear someone passing 





6,000 Words Does It 


The most desirable length for a one-act 
play is thirty to forty minutes, roughly 
4,000 to 6,000 words (including stage di- 
rections). There is, of course, a wide 
variation in number of words depending 
on the type of play. Dialogue in a slow- 
moving, heavy tragedy may flow slower 
than 70 words a minute, while in a snappy 
farce it may exceed 150. 

Because of the increasing popularity and 
inexhaustible demands of the play tourna- 
ments, your play is likely to have better 
chances for success if you keep an eye on 
the contest director while you are planning 
it. What does he look for when he frantic- 
ally slaps those pages? From my own ex- 
perience and discussions with other di- 
rectors, I offer these points, presented in 
order of importance: 

1) Something different. Ernest Sublett, 
one of the nation’s top High School Di- 
rectors, said: “I would name first fresh 
approach as the paramount element in se- 
lection.” This doesn’t mean that your play 
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“Another damn reject?” 


has to be an experimental piece. The tra- 
ditional play, if it has freshness, can sug- 
gest new ideas and methods to a good di- 
rector. 

2) Suitable characters. The average di- 
rector is lucky if he can lure three or four 
boys from the football field, and he is very 
fortunate if one of them can act. On the 
other hand, all the girls want to be in 
plays. 

Therefore many directors look for plays 
using more girls than boys. All-girl plays 
however, are not popular in contests. 

You don’t have time, in thirty minutes, 
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to drag many characters across the stage. 
A desirable maximum cast would include 
six females and four males, or seven females 
and three males, with two important 
female roles and one important male role. 
Bruce Roach, Drama Activities Director 
for the University Interscholastic League, 
said: “The most popular plays were those 
with casts of four, five or six people, which 
generally allow a fairly strong male lead 
and a fairly strong female lead.” 

The characterizations must be actable by 
high school youngsters. They can’t surpris- 
ingly enough, portray themselves very well. 
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Advertise our books? Of course we 
do! But not just any ad makes people 
want to buy— it takes an expert to do 
an expert job. That’s why we employ 
the services of an experienced New 
York advertising agency, to work with 
our own advertising staff in creating 
eye-appealing, effective ads. Not just 
a list of titles . . . but carefully 
planned, imaginatively designed, pro- 
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books. 
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Unusual, vividly drawn characterizations 
(not burlesque types), such as the aged 
(read “On Vengeance Height”) or the 
highly emotional (“Mooncalf Mugford”), 
are the easiest for them to handle. 

Some directors pass up otherwise suit- 
able scripts, because of elaborate period 
costumes, which the school cannot afford, 
or because of difficult dialect, which inex- 
perienced actors cannot handle. 

3) Type. “Farces and high comedy are 
more difficult to direct and are, therefore, 
chosen less,” Bruce Roach pointed out. 
Serious drama, tragedy, fantasy seem to be 
most successful in contests, while light 
comedy is favored by many directors. 

4) Subject matter. High schools are 
given much freedom in choice of subject 
matter these days, but there are still taboos 
—overemphasis on sex and unnecessary 
cursing, for example. Don’t make the mis- 
take, however, of “writing down” to high 
school youngsters. They have amazing cap- 
abilities. 

5) Setting. The contest play must be 
transportable, since it may be played on 
large and small, well-equipped and pov- 
erty-stricken stages, in nearby towns and 
faraway cities. Mr. Sublett chooses “plays 
that can be staged with the minimum of 
scenery. I’m sure this item accounts for 
the success of the fantasy, the impression- 
istic plays in our contests. A realistic play 
suffers in the flimsy arms of a cyclorama.” 
A cyclorama is a curtain forming the inner 
walls of a stage, often substituted for “flats” 
(painted canvas scenery). 


In an article of this length I can only 
give you a few pointers. A couple of good 
books on the subject are: 

Writing the One-Act Play, by Harold 
Newcomb Hillsbrand. 

Craftsmanship of the One-Act Play, by 
Percival Wilde. 

The following is a list of outstanding 
one--act plays which have been used in 
school contests, and elsewhere: 


One-Act Plays 


Experimental 

Antic Spring, by Robert Nail (Samuel 
French). 

The Happy Journey, by Thornton Wil- 
der (Samuel French). 

The Roman Kid, by Christopher Sergel 
Dramatic Pub. Co.). 

The Pot-Boiler, by Alice Gerstenberg 
Longman, Green & Co.). 

John Doe, by Bernard V. Dryer (Baker’s 
Plays). 


Fantasy 

Mooncalf Mugford, by Duffield and 
Leary (Dramatic Pub. Co.). 

Aria da Capo, by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay (Baker’s Plays). 

Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil, by 
Stuart Walker (Samuel French). 

The Slave with Two Faces, by Mary 
Carolyn Davies (Samuel French). 


Folk Plays 
Riders to the Sea, by J. M. Synge (Sam- 
uel French). 
Thunderhead, by Mark R. Sumner (Art 
Craft Play Co.) 
Sparkin’, by E. P. Conkle (Samuel 
French). 


Traditional 

Thursday Evening, by Christopher Mor- 

ley (Longmans, Green & Co.). 

The Undercurrent, by Fay Ehlert (Sam- 

uel French). 

Before submitting your manuscript to a 
publisher, one of the wisest things you can 
do is try to get an amateur group in your 
hometown to stage it. This brings into the 
open all kinds of weaknesses and problems 

(Continued on page 75) 
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AN UNEXPECTED change at Redbook puts 
the well liked Robert Stein up front as 
Articles Editor. He replaces Harold Baron 
who left suddenly to freelance. 

“I want to make our requirements for 
personality pieces clearer,” says Mr. Stein, 
“naturally we are interested in famous peo- 
ple in the news and in their families, but 
we won’t consider stories about them simply 
because they are well known. There must be 
a dual purpose in writing them up—they 
should be interesting in themselves as peo- 
ple, and have a direct emotional appeal to 
our readers. 

“We want to see personality pieces which 
are centered around exciting, colorful young 
people under thirty-five. An article on Mar- 
garet Truman is a good example. Miss 
Truman, who is developing into a fine 
actress-comedienne, overcame a bad start 
when the nation’s eyes were upon her and 
her father at the beginning of her career, 
by good humoredly accepting any and all 
criticism. Miss Truman’s story will interest 
almost any reader. 

“We want articles told in narrative form 
about individuals or families who were up 
against seemingly hopeless odds—and how 
these problems were resolved. We had one 
in the July issue, “My Husband’s Victory 
Over Blindness,” written by his wife, about 
a man who overcame his handicap to the 
extent of becoming the first blind golf 
champion. These dramatic family narra- 
tives can cover a wide range of subjects 
beyond physical handicaps. 

“In addition, we are looking for features 
of direct appeal to men. These should be 
‘action’ stories told in first or third person 
showing how physical or moral courage 





comes through when disaster strikes close 
to home. Though we will buy a good article 
with a foreign background, on exploring, 
or adventure, we feel that the male reader 
can more easily project himself into the 
story if the setting is American. 

“We prefer most of our articles to run 
between 3,000 and 3,500 words. 

“We don’t classify a particular article as 
a ‘lead’ article here. We want all our ma- 
terial to be of equal importance. We pay 
from $750 up. No medical articles are 
wanted right now, though of course we 
wouldn’t pass up anything terrific. Redbook 
doesn’t go for ‘wonder drug’ discovery pieces. 
We would rather be on solid ground with 
our medical material and discuss authenti- 
cated procedures and treatments that are 
especially pertinent to our 18-to-35-year-old 
readers.” Send material to the magazine at 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, New York. 

Everywoman’s, 16 East 40th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. There’s a change here too. 
J. Walter Flynn has been appointed Editor. 
He was formerly Art Director for the maga- 
zine. He replaces Gerald Cook who left last 
month to free lance. Mr. Flynn says that 
there are no changes to report at this time, 
but buying is active. 

Simon & Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New 
York 9, N. Y. Editor Dorothy Bennett buys 
manuscripts here for the popular Golden 
Books. 1000 words is the average length for 
this two to six age group, and the theme 
“here and now” rather than fairy tale fan- 
tasy stressed. $250 flat rate is paid.. All art 
work is considered separately. Occasionally 
books are assigned to new artists on basis of 
satisfactory sample sketch but usually they 
are sent to artists who have illustrated Golden 
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Also, we will print a paper back edition of your book if the sales war- 
rant it. 
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If your manuscript is ready, send it to 
us. Within one week we will mail you 
our free report on its sales possibilities, 


SIX ADVANTAGES: 
Surprisingly low subsidy 
40% royalty 

National and local adver and tell you how little it will cost to 
tising have it published. No obligation. 
National and local public- 


ity; autograph parties Write today. Start the New Year on the 





Nation-wide book sales road to BIG NAME AUTHORSHIP. 
Free copies to your per- This may be the turning point in your 
sonal friends literary career. 








SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 
PAT MARLOWE, Editor-in-Chief 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc. 


130 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Books before. Full color pages are used 
throughout. Examples of good sellers are, 
“The Poky Little Puppy,’ Bemelman’s 
“Madeline,” “Daddies,” and “The New 
Baby.” Many manuscripts come in every 
week, more than enough, but this company 
is always looking for a refreshing and dif- 
ferent approach. 

Saga, Macfadden’s lusty best seller in the 
men’s group, is looking for short shorts up 
to 1,000 to 1,200 words. “Let’s hear from 
some humor writers,” says Jack Pearl, “this 
department is wide open for funny stuff. 
From $50 to $75 for these one-pagers. For 
articles and fiction, 3,000 to 6,000 word 
lengths are wanted. Right now we are fol- 
lowing through on a series of articles on 
America’s great ground fighting divisions. 
One, entitled ‘Semper Fi,’ is the story of 
the Ist Marine Division. It is full of action, 
dramatic and colorful as only the Marines 
can be, and one of the most exciting series 
we have ever published. If a freelance 
writer has an idea for another such series, 
we would be interested in seeing an outline. 
Action and adventure make up 90% of 
Saga’s contents in both articles and fiction. 

“An exposé type of article, in the Decem- 
ber issue, “The Boxing Dope Sheet Nobody 
Talks About,’ gives some behind-the-scenes 
information on how young boxers are lured 
into drug addiction by peddlers hanging 
around gyms. This is a sensational article 
backed by authentic statistics. We use four 
to five such articles per issue. We prefer 
‘fictional treatment’ but we insist on a 
thorough checking of the basic facts. 

“Will pay as much as $500 for a good lead 
article or story. We like first or third person 
adventure pieces based on fact, average 
word length from 3,000.” Address, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Master Detective, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Editor Hugh Layne says 
that while he uses plenty of on-the-spot 
current crime stories, well written accounts 
of old cases are wanted too. We asked 
him what happens when Fawcett, Dell and 
Macfadden all come out with the same 
stories. He said, “That problem has always 
been a nuisance to the editors, but no one 
has been able to prevent the publishing of 
duplicate stories. They're in the news, and 


” 


they’re everybody’s mat. We are a smail 
field, and editors of crime books try to keep 
posted on each other’s plans, but it in- 
variably happens, as in the Sheppard case, 
a natural for crime writers, that at least four 
magazines will have the story on the stands 
the same month. Writers need not concern 
themselves with duplicating current crime 
cases—that’s the editor’s headache. How- 
ever, they should query before writing up 
old cases—we have files on all of them. 

“Two current cases in the December is- 
sue, ‘Murder of the Railroad Bride,’ and 
‘The Case of the Chatterbox Bandit,’ are 
outstanding examples of the type of case we 
like to publish. “The Chatterbox Bandit,’ 
is especially interesting because the thief, 
who talked himself out of a tight spot as 
chief suspect in a bank robbery, talked him- 
self right back into trouble again after a 
few drinks at a bar. ‘A Noose For a Silk 
Stocking Slayer,’ is an example of an old 
case which makes good reading. It also ap- 
pears in the December issue. 

“We pay around $175 for 5,000 to 6,000 
word current cases, and from $150 for old 
ones. If we were to do a story on a case 
as well known as the Sheppard or Green- 
lease cases, we would assign it to a special 
writer and pay accordingly. Before sending 
in manuscripts, all facts should be checked 
and double checked.” 

Shaw Publications, 435 5th Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. The magazine Congratula- 
tions just acquired by this company is a 
hospital-distributed baby book. Editor Joan 
Bel Geddes says that it will be entirely staff 
written and that no freelance material is 
wanted. 

Good news from Ned Pines office. The two 
movie mags, Screenland and Silver Screen, 
temporarily suspended a few months ago, 
will return to the stands early in 1955. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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St Always Amazes Me 


to see how much care a new writer will devote 
to rearing his literary brain-child—then how 
he will carelessly thrust him out into the wintry 
blasts of the publishing world, like an orphan, 
to make his own way! 


In these days of rapid changes in the pub- 
lishing business, it is utterly foolish to submit 
your book haphazardly by picking names from 
a list of publishers, however reputable: say, 
Macmillan, Doubleday, Harpers, Knopf and 
Simon & Schuster. For every publisher has 
his own needs, dislikes, subjects, lengths and 
styles. And your routine rejections may never 
show you why your work was turned down at 
the same time other work is being bought. 





It is just good judgment, then, to stop sub- 
mitting your work blindly and to start planning your submissions through 
someone in the heart of the business who knows what the market is buying. 


When you submit your manuscript to me, you pay only one all-inclusive fee 
for its evaluation and agenting: five dollars for stories, ten dollars for radio 
and TV scripts, fifteen dollars for plays and books of all lengths. I personally 
appraise your work to see if and where it will sell. I draw up a campaign and 
query the most likely editors,weeding out in advance those who are overstocked 
or otherwise unsuited to your best interests. I submit your writing to the best 
editors and report back to you on its progress. Finally, at time of sale, I represent 
your rights when drawing up contracts, and take my standard 10% commission. 


Today, it is more valuable than ever before to have a full-time representative 
on the spot. Of the 69 novel, 99 juvenile, 80 religious and 17 paperback pub- 
lishers, over half do business within a mile of my office. Because of this (and 
because I submit the right work to the right editors) I get reports on your work 
in days, not weeks. 

I honestly believe you will find the small fee you pay me more than repaid 
in the counsel I give you, the time I save you, the submissions I make for you 
and the reports I give you. 


This year, for every market that closes its doors, another is opening up. So 
don’t let your brain-child wander homeless any longer. I'll be glad to be his 
guide! 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


130 East 37th Street @ New York 16, N. Y. 













































































CONFESSIONS 


of a Part-Time Writer 


The secret of success — persistence and 
knowing how to milk a cow. 


By Edward R. Vinson 


I was sITTInc on my back porch in Dallas 
one night in September, 1948, looking over 
a magazine. The weather was not coo] by 
a long shot because the locusts were still 
splitting the air with their raspy cackles, 
but the furnace blasts that had been coming 
off the Texas plains had stopped blowing, 
and life was becoming half way liveable 
again. 

I thumbed through the magazine until I 
came to an article entitled, “Live in the 
Country—And Live”. The story was about 
people in New York who had moved to 
the country and begun doing what they 
had always wanted to do. When I finished, 
I closed the periodical and turned to Kay, 
the beautiful blonde, who should have been 
sewing up the holes in my pants pockets, 
but was reading a novel instead. “I’ve 
always wanted to write”, said I, and waited 
to see if she were listening. 

“Well,” she said, without looking up 
from her book, “Why don’t you?” 

That sort of left me out on a limb, so 
I picked up the telephone and called the 
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SMU night school. I asked if they had 
a course in writing. “Yes,” said the reg- 
istrar, “we have one beginning tomorrow 
night in Magazine Article Writing”. 

“Do you have room for me?”, I asked. 

They did, and for the following four 
months, I held down a legal job during the 
day and became a student at night. The 
first assignment was to write a “How To” 
article, How to build a table, How to bake 
a cake, How to build a TV set, How to do 
anything with your hands. Most lawyers 
are not good at anything practical. That’s 
the reason they chose the legal profession. 
I was no exception. I racked my brain 
for something I could write about. Then 
I remembered —- HOW TO MILK A 
COW. One of the female students was 
called upon to read the article to the class. 
She was a city girl and wasn’t used to the 
terminology of the farm. She missed the 
next three classes. 

I had always figured in my simple mind 
that the only problem that faced the writer 
was to “write”, and that once you turned 
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out a good article, all you had to do was 
submit it to the Post or to Colliers and 
they would snap it up in a hurry. If by 
some chance they happened to be stocked 
up at the time, any number of other maga- 
zines would be waiting with open arms; and 
if none of them were in the market, cer- 
tainly the grocery store publications would 
be duck soup. I had lots to learn. 

From 1948 until 1953, “How To Milk 
A Cow” went to the post office 38 times 
and came back again. I could understand 
why the first editor rejected it. I had 
spelled “udder” with a “t” all the way 
through the article. I re-wrote the manu- 
script every time the pages grew dog-eared 
and sent it out again. I thought it was 
good, but the editors thought otherwise. All 
of them—from the Atlantic Monthly to 
the Country Gentleman; from the Elks 
Magazine to the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, the men’s magazines, the women’s, 
the weeklies and the dailies, the slick and 
the unslick—said “No.” Several of them 
had the opportunity to say so twice; then 


finally in 1953, when the armistice was being 
signed in Korea, it sold. 

What else was I doing during the How to 
Milk a Cow era? I was practicing law dur- 
ing the daytime, and when night time and 
week-ends came, I pulled out my typewriter 
and started the words to rolling. I felt pretty 
successful when an agent in New York 
agreed to represent me, but in two years he 
was able to make only one sale for me. 
“Sunday Morning” was about the rat race 
which my family goes through every Sunday 
morning trying to get to church on time. It 
sold for $25, but before the editor could 
publish it, he was fired. Last year, I bought 
it back and sold it to another magazine. 
I didn’t make any money on the deal, but 
that wasn’t important. Half the fun of being 
a writer is in seeing your creations in print. 

In school I learned that you should write 
about things you are familiar with. Ever 
since my article on the cow, I have tried to 
follow that rule, and since I know my fam- 
ily better than anything else, most of my 
articles have been about Gin Gin (10). 





| How Convincing Is Your Conflict? 


Send your story to Writer's 
Digest for professione! criti 


cism by our editors. 





Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Teddy (7) and Kay (?). Now and then 
something else comes along, and it is too 
good to pass up—like the murder that hap- 
pened in southern Oklahoma. 

One day in 1950 I heard about a Navy 
veteran who had been shot to death in the 
neighbor state; the murderer and his carrot- 
topped girl friend had headed for the Mex- 
ican border and had stopped in McKinney, 
Texas, to pick up some money. They had 
held a school teacher prisoner (without her 
knowledge) for eight hours before she was 
rescued by an armed posse. 


I drove up to McKinney and wrote an 
article about the case. I submitted it to my 
agent and he turned it down. Said it was 
“pulp.” So I started it on its rounds. It went 
out and came back six times and I was 
beginning to think I had another cow arti- 
cle on my hands. Then one morning m 
December, 1950, Kay called me at the office. 
She was so excited she could hardly talk. 
“They want to know if you will aceept 
$350,” she said. 


I had dreamed of getting a call like that 
for two years, but now that I had one, I 
knew it must be a mistake. “Look again,” 
I said, “and see if it isn’t $3.50 instead of 
$350.” She looked several times but there 
was no mistaking. I could hear Gin Gin 
jumping up and down beside the telephone 
and telling her mummy, “We will fly to 
Miami.” Why she made that selection, I 
never found out. Instead we went to Mex- 
ico City, and poor Gin Gin and Teddy had 
to stay home. 


The treatment Kay and I received below 
the Rio Grande was wonderful, so I wrote 
an article about it and called it “Muy 
Amable,” which means “Very Gracious.” A 
total of 19 magazines took a look at the arti- 
cle, and all except three gave me printed 
rejection slips. The three wrote me special 
letters, but no one offered to buy the manu- 
script, so I had it translated into Spanish 
and submitted it to the equivalent of Life 
Magazine in Mexico. They accepted the 
article immediately and gave it a two-page 
spread, but that was all. When I com- 
plained, the sub-director general wrote me 
a long letter in Spanish expressing amaze- 
ment that T should even think ahout getting 
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paid. His magazine had writers of “verda- 
dero valor,” said he, and proceeded to name 
some of them. There was the “Ex-Director 
de la UNESCO,” the “Ex-Presidente de la 
Republica Espanola,” and the “Ex-Presi- 
dente de Mexico.” I was only an ex-tourist. 
As a final gesture of good will, the sub direc- 
tor general added a postscript in English. 
“We are sending you $2.00 to pay for the 
translation of this letter.” 

I called on the Mexican Consul who had 
suggested that I submit the article to the 
magazine in question. I told him I felt like 
writing a sequel and calling it “No Muy 
Amable,” but the consul asked me not to 
let my impression of Mexico be ruined by 
the attitude of one sub director general. Of 
course he was right and I let the matter 
drop, but since that experience I have limi- 
ted my submissions to the U.S.A. 





At this point, I forgot about Mexico and 
turned my attentions to an ex-Marine jungle 
fighter and his ex-war dog who lived in my 
father-in-law’s garage apartment. “Oki,” an 
Alsatian shepherd, was the third most dec- 
orated war dog in World War II. He had 
saved over a hundred lives, including the 
life of his master, Bob Harr, and when the 
war was over, the Navy was going to destroy 
him because he was too dangerous to de- 
train, but Bob slipped him away on a mer- 
chantman and saved Oki’s life. I wrote an 
article and called it “Oki Learns to Love 
Again.” It bounced the first six times, but on 
the seventh try, one of the big weeklies sent 
me a check. 
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Every writer gets a tremendous boost out 
of opening a letter and discovering that one 
of his creations has been accepted, however 
large or small the check may be, but when 
the brainchild happens to be a story of his 
own life, that is something special. That is 
what happened when a magazine bought an 
article which I called “The Richest Man I 
Know.” It brought less than $100, but just 
the same I felt that it was some kind of a 
milestone. Whatever happened to me after 
that, my family would have something per- 
manent to remember me by. I suppose it is 
the same feeling, in a small sort of way, that 
an artist gets when he turns out a beautiful 
painting. 

“The Richest Man I Know” brought me 
the greatest pleasure, and afterwards the 
greatest disappointment of my brief career 
in writing. On December 17, 1952, I sent 
the tear sheets to an associate editor of The 
Reader’s Digest. Three weeks passed and I 
received a letter from him which sent my 
spirits soaring. “I like the article,” said he, 
“and I have some hope that we can reprint 
it, but the final decision will be made by 
three or four people, and it will be some 
weeks before I will have the final word.” 


The following afternoon I began crossing 
the days off on my calendar. As each day 
went by without a letter, I figured my 
chances of success were getting stronger, but 
when 51 days had struggled by, I could wait 
no longer. I wrote a second letter to the 
associate editor. All I said was “I’m still 
holding my breath.” When no word came 
for a week, my hopes began to mount again, 
but finally on March 6, 1953, the answer 
came. It said: 


“Exhale. I’m sorry that the decision has 

gone against your fine article. I regret this 

as much as you do, but the decision was 
not mine to make. Inhale.” And that was 
the end of that. 

At what point is a writer “made?” I’m 
sure I don’t know. I thought I was when the 
check for $350 came back in 1951. I thought 
it again when I sold the article about “Oki,” 
but today I am as unpopular with the post- 
man as I was in 1949. Those big brown 
envelopes come back with the same sicken- 
ing regularity as they did when “How to 
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Milk a Cow” was in its heyday. Some 
weeks it takes so much revising, rewriting 
and retitling that I don’t have any time to 
do any new writing. But perseverance pays 
off, for to date I have failed to find a mar- 
ket for only two articles, and I haven’t given 
up on them yet. Some day I will pull them 
out of the drawer and start circulating them 
again. The old readers and editors may have 
been replaced by new ones who recognize 
“good” writing when they sec it. 

That sounds conceited, I know, but if 
you last through the first year of rejection 
slips, you have to believe your stuff is good. 
When an editor doesn’t see it that way, you 
have to be able to shrug your shoulders and 
say, “The poor fellow must be pretty dumb. 
I’ll try someone else. Maybe he will have 
better sense.” Occasionally when five or six 
rejects arrive in the same mail, you get sort 
of down in the mouth, but if you love to 
put words together, you will go right on 
writing just the same. 

What does all this outside activity do to a 
man’s regular job? Does it cause his work 
to suffer? Does it make him a second rate 
employee? Not by a long shot. Since the 
night I heard my first article read in class, 
I have had a new lease on life. It has given 
me self assurance that I never had before. 
It has given me something else that I can 
fall back upon in case my job runs out. As 
a result, I speak more frankly to my boss. I 
give him the full benefit of my knowledge 
and experience without thinking how it will 
affect my chances of promotion. 

Best of all, writing has provided a yard- 
stick that my children can understand. To 
work in an office is fine, but when your son 
comes to the office all he remembers is the 
date stamps, hole punches and paper clips. 
He doesn’t have much to talk about when 
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By Auriel Macfie 


HIS YEAR the television daytime serial 
has soared to ascendancy. 

Each network’s daytime programming 
chart boasts at least a half-dozen fifteen- 
minute “weepers,” as the trade calls them 
—TV’s blue-chip bid to interest the house- 
wife in drama instead of dishes. 

A case in point: NBC’s “Three Steps to 
Heaven” written by Irving Vendig (he also 
scripts “Search For Tomorrow,” “Perry 
Mason” and “Judy and Jane”) and pro- 
duced by an attractive, dark-haired miss 
named Caroline Burke. 

If you decide to enter the soap opera 
sweepstakes, your job will not end with the 
writing of the scripts. You'll be expected to 
confer (daily if possible) with the director, 
producer and ofttimes the client and 
agency. And if you’re reluctant about re- 
writing—well, you’d better stick to some- 
thing else. 

According to Miss Burke, you'll write 
your scripts three to four weeks in advance 
and map out your story line (again with 
suggestions from the producing unit) as far 
as one year in advance. (One diabolic writ- 
er was heard to gloat about an imperious, 
demanding soap opera actress: “little does 
she know that three months from now I’ve 
burned her to death!”). 

To illustrate the need for constant asso- 
ciation with the production unit: 

An important scene in “Three Steps to 
Heaven”—as the writer had written it— 
called for the boardinghouse in which the 
principals live—to burn down. 

Because of that old bugaboo, the budget, 
the scene had to be cut. After consultation 
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with the writer, Miss Burke changed this 
scene so that it was played via the reactions 
of the people standing across the street from 
the burning building. The play of light on 
the characters’ faces, the noise of part of the 
house collapsing and several excited re- 
marks gave the show the same effect as the 
original scene and cut the costs in half. 

There are also simple, albeit needed, 

changes such as the opening of a recent 
script: 
OPEN IN NAN’S ROOM, SHORTLY 
AFTER CLOSE OF LAST EPISODE... 
NAN IS SEATED ON BED, WORRIED 
AND UPSET, HER ARM AROUND 
BETH... 

NAN: “I don’t know what to do... 
I really don’t know what to do.. .” 
This was the original opening line which 

was changed to read: 

“It isn’t safe to stay here with Betty 
now that Bannister knows where we are.” 
Obviously the second opener has more 

“punch.” Your opening dialogue has to 
command the viewer’s interest and atten- 
tion. You must also remember that your 
audience is primarily feminine. 

In writing serials you need to confine 
each fifteen-minute segment to two scenes 
a day with a third scene optional but a 
“limbo” shot preferred—such as a charac- 
ter standing in front of a phone booth, a 
close-up of a head on a pillow, and so 
forth. 

One to three characters will appear in 
each scene. If you must have a big party 
scene, Caroline suggests you play it through 
the eyes of one character. Don’t cram ten 
or twelve party-goers into one set. The view- 
er doesn’t see the party. He hears it—and 
watches the reactions through your char- 
acters’ eyes. 

A daytime serial writer should describe 
any brand new character entering the serial 
for the first time as fully as possible. If a 
full description is given the producer can 
cast more accurately and if he knows in 
advance that the charaeter will appear fif- 
teen times in four weeks he can hire a bet- 
ter actor. 

You can’t generalize about how much 
the plot should move forward each day. 
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Sometimes it moves very little; other times a 
great deal of action takes place. 

Each fifteen-minute script should end 
with a “teaser” . . . you want to be sure 
your viewers will tune in the next day if at 
all possible. 

Here is a “Three Steps to Heaven” 
example: 

In the episode entitled “Bill Morgan Gets 
His Memory Back” the hero is recovering 
from an amnesia attack during which he 
has forgotten he is married to Poco, the 
show’s heroine. 

This is the last dialogue in a concluding 
scene: 


(POCO LOOKS UP INTO HIS 
EYES) 


POCO: 

What is it, Bill? What are you trying 
to say to me? That now that your mem- 
ory’s come back—now that you know 
we’ve been married—you no longer love 
me? 

(HE GESTURES FUTHELELY, AS 
POCO CONTINUES, UNDER- 
STATED, WITH EYES BLAZING.) 


That you think our marriage is a mis- 
take? Is that what you’re trying to tell 
me, Bill? 

The hope is that the viewer will tune in 
the next day to find out if indeed Bill feels 
the marriage a mistake, or whether some- 
thing totally different is on his mind. 


TV Writers in the News 


Sometimes it pays to follow the rules; 
sometimes not. Two attractive 21-year-old 
girls with TV writing aspirations decided 
they’d never make it if they followed in- 
structions, so they used their own methods. 

They are creating comedy material for 
Steve Allen on his new network program 
“Tonight.” In addition they have completed 
the outline and a weck’s sample scripts for 
a projected soap opera, and written story 
lines for “Mr. Peepers.” 

The twosome is Carol Honig and Lois 
Balk, both Barnard College, Class of °53. 
The unusual story of Honig and Balk began 
in a writing course at college where the two 
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discovered a like approach to life in general 
and humor in particular. At the time, the 
Continental was television’s man of the 
moment and the girls decided to write a 
satirical sketch about the boudoir-eyed 
European. They mailed the monologue to 
one of TV’s best known producers. It was 
immediately returned with the standard 
form letter. 

That should have ended that, except that 
good comedy material is hard to find. Some 
underling in the producer’s office spied what 
he recognized as good stuff and had a copy 
made. A week later, the girls were watching 
an afternoon show on which one of TV’s 
lesser comedians was a guest. When the man 
arose and blithely performed their sketch 
word for word they were horrified and fasci- 
nated. No copyright protected them and 
their indignation was king-sized. Protests to 
the producer’s office brought nothing more 
than a sympathetic shrug. Whereupon the 
two girls decided that if their material was 
good enough to steal, they were good enough 
to become professionals. 

On the night that the Steve Allen Show 
had its premiere on WNBT, the two girls 
saw it and decided to tailor material for 
Allen. In half an hour they fashioned six 
“bits” for him. Realizing from experience 
that mail contact could prove dangerous, 
they decided to talk to Allen in person. 

The optimistic duo arrived at the studio 
just before the show started. When a starchy 
page informed them that they could, under 
no circumstances, see Mr. Allen, they drew 
themselves to full height and replied that it 
was a very personal matter. Something in 
their manner cowed the equally youthful 
page and he scurried in search of Jules 
Green, Allen’s agent. Green arrived and 
asked what two bobbysox fans wanted with 








Allen. They gave him the comedy material | 


and he burst out laughing. “I hope you two 
can write,” he said, “because I can’t help 
liking your nerve.” 

The next day Green phoned the embry- 
onic gagwriters and told them he would buy 


three of the six sketches. From there the | 


next natural jump was a place on the per- 
manent pavroll. All of which proves that 
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sometimes it pays to throw the rule book 
out the window. Just be sure you have one 
very important attribute—talent. 

Lucille Kallen, Ernest Kinoy, Max Wilk 
and Mel Brooks are responsible for the gags 
on the Imogene Coca show this season . . . 
Daniel S. Mead NY literary agent, is now 
handling TV scripts for his own office. For- 
mer TV script agent was Gloria Birnbaum 

. . Julian Claman, former script editor and 
producer with Talent Associates, Ltd., NY, 
has left the organization to concentrate on 
the writing of a play for prospective Broad- 
way production . . . Evelyn F. Burkey is 
executive director for the newly organized 
Writers Guild of America (East), 550 Fifth 
Ave. (Pl. 7-8310). She was formerly with 
the Authors League, working with the Tele- 
vision Writers Group . . . “Father Knows 
Best,” which replaced “The Web” on CBS 
at 10:30 p.m. EST, boasts six writers . . . 
Dorothy Cooper, Paul West, Phil Davis, 
Roswell Rogers, Harry Clork and Sumner 
Long! ... 

Radio Market News 


So many readers of this column have 
asked for radio market information, but the 
news is disheartening. 

There are no free lance radio markets on 
NBC, CBS, ABC or Mutual at the moment. 

The reason is obvious. Years ago four or 
five times as much money was being spent 
by radio advertisers. The same number of 
programs are now being heard but daytime 
serials which cost $5,000 a week now cost 
$2,400. The economic picture has made the 
packager or agency fall back on the most 
economical way to produce a show—namely, 
staff writers. NBC has six radio staff writers, 
ABC numbers ten and CBS has five. These 
staff writers can write everything. For exam- 
ple, one of the networks has a new mystery 
program under consideration. If the show is 
sold the assignment will be given to three of 
the networks’ staffers. 

What’s a writer to do, then, if he feels he 
simply must write for radio and no other 
medium? 

Ross Donaldson, Story Editor at NBC, 
says there is a place for the writer of radio 

. at their local stations. Of course, he 

adds, anyone applying for a job of this type 
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DON'T KNOCK YOUR BRAINS OUT! 


What does it mean? 


It means there’s an easier way for writers to 
break into TV. The “TV SCRIPT PAT- 
TERN?” can help you as it has others. A success- 
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has got to know radio pretty well. They 
should be equipped to write news, announce- 
ments, spot copy, commercials, continuity 
and now and then—if they’re lucky—they 
may get a crack at a locally produced dra- 


matic program. 


Markets 


Studio One, CBS-TV, Mondays, 10:00 
p.m., EST. This market is for professional 
writers only, according to Story Editor Don 
Moore who can be reached at CBS Tele- 
vision, 524 W. 57th St., New York 19, New 
York. “Studio One” is performed in three 
acts. Themes should be non-controversial, 
high quality, and should be played in not 
more than four or five sets. Seventy pages 
is an average script-length. Payment: $500- 
600 for rights; $500-750 for adapter’s fee 
and $1,000 to $1,750 for an original script. 


* * * 


The Unexpected, dramatic half-hour on 
film seen on different stations at different 
times throughout the country. Check your 
newspaper for time and date. This pro- 








GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- 
ets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 


STORY WRITING COURSE 


Instruction by professional writers, by mail. 
Full details in 4-page folder and free 34-page 
sample lesson, on request. 





VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Super- 
vision over writer assigned to your story. 
BROWN HOLMES... Screen Plays, Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows 
Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A,; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Pau] Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT .. . Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Established 1939. FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 
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’s requirements are very particular and 
it is suggested that you watch the program 
to become thoroughly familiar with their 
style. Scripts should be sent to Herbert Gor- 
don, ZIV Television, 5255 Clinton Street, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


* * a 


Modern Romances, NBC Monday through 
Fridays, 4:45 to 5:00 p.m. EST. This fif- 
teen-minute daytime drama will offer each 
week a complete story with a complete 
change of cast and a different author. 
Martha Scott, as “daily story editor,” ex- 
plains the situations and characters to view- 
ers, although she will not appear in any of 
the dramas. The plot will continue in fif- 
teen-minute segments Monday through 
Friday. 

The producers and script editors are Wil- 
bur Stark and Jerry Layton, at 270 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Their story re- 
quirements are summed up by Mr. Stark: 
“We are looking for climactic action based 
upon identifiable situations for segmetized 
drama.” The story themes are not neces- 
sarily confined to romance. But the story for 
the debut week (Oct. 4-8) dramatized the 
problem of a jealous and not-too-successful 
husband who feels his wife is showing too 
much interest in a friend who is a successful 
attorney. A series of unusual events results 
in the attorney acting as counsel for the 
husband who is charged with robbery. The 
attorney, in love with the wife, has to decide 
whether to save the husband or let him go 
to jail. This script was written by George 
Lefferts. Payment varies according to the 
script and the writer. 


Just had a communication from The Elgin 
Hour, telling us that they can only read 
scripts submitted through authorized agents, 
due to a shortage of reading personnel. 





J-l-N-G-L-E-S 
Get in NOW on the 
JINGLE BOOM 


THIS IS ITI RADIO & TV's BIGGEST YEAR FOR JINGLESI 
Start at once. Don’t put it off. Music Is not necessery— 
it's the words thet count—and poy off. 

The new JINGLE GUIDE (written by o writer-performer 
of many of the currently popular Jingles) now includes 
names and eddresses of buyers in 46 mojor advertising 
agencies and lists several hundred of their NAME BRAND 
PRODUCTS. $1.00 complete and a money-back guarantee. 


THE DANLAN COMPANY 


POUND RIDGE, N. Y. 











MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 
MRS. LEOLA MEMORY BRadshow 22-549 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 





. WRITE 
ERS 


NT HUW 


HOLLYWOOD T.V. STUDIOS are screaming 
~ for new material. Let our sample T.V. script show"Z 
you how to write for this terrific new medium. 
$500.00 minimum paid for acceptable scripts. 
T. V. PRODUCERS GUILD 
7372 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
















SONGWRITERS 
lies "and secallet arrangement” Records, cut tor, bands, 





vocalists, orators. Band arrangements, songs for sale. 
$1 service fee on examination of lyrics by experienced com- 
poser and arranger. Write: 
“"% Music and Recording Studio 


. J. COLLINS, Director 
86 Euclid Peis Ridgefield Park, N. J. 





A NEW AND UNIQUE 
SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


The kind of help you've been looking for. You'll receive 
coaching, analysis of scripts, accurate, hard-hitting facts 
on ag aed writing, tips on dialogue, plotting, etc. 





Details 
WILLIAM H. BusHnAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D - Louis 3, Mo. 
CORRECT TYPING 
& ao which is correct in every detail will give 
ae peragne. 50c per thousand. Free carbon. 
iled flat. Try my Poa F pa moteall plan for book 


length manuscripts at reduced ra 


PAULINE LozIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 





SELF-PUBLICATION AT LOWEST COST 


A complete author’s service, especially de- 
signed for limited pocketbooks. Any subject, 
yeewy or prose, any length. Query first, 
please. 





NONPAREIL PRESS Syracuse, Indiana 








TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell 
EDITH JACKSON AGENCY 
6801 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
No Scripts Please! Query First! 
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At Press Time—Who’s Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 





Book Publishers 


Wilfred Funk, Inc., 153 East 24th St., New 
York 10, N.Y... . Publishes only general non- 
fiction . . . Special area in which they are pub- 
lishing at present is Americana—two recent titles 
were Early American Crafts and Hobbies and 
American Barns and Covered Bridges . . . Mini- 
mum wordage, 30,000 . . . Standard royalty rate 
contracts ... Time for reporting varies. 


Hermitage House, 8 West 13th St., New York 
11, N. Y.... Mostly non-fiction, “how-to” books, 
books on psychiatry, biographies, inspirational 
books. Publish two to four novels a year . . 
Pays 10 per cent list price, graduated upward 
to fifteen per cent at various sales levels .. . 
Reports in three weeks usually. 


Holiday House, 8 West 13th St., New York 
11, N.Y... . Publishes only top quality juve- 
nile material, fiction and non-fiction. No fantasy, 
fairy tales or verse . . . Pays on royalty basis... 
Reports in two to six wecks. 


Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Howard Cady, Editor . 
Outstanding fiction and distinctive non-fiction. 
Americana (biography, history, etc.) are the 
backbone of the Henry Holt list. Particularly 
interested in young writers of talent and promise 
. . - Length, 60,000 to 100,000 on fiction, 70,000 
to 125,000 words on non-fiction . . . Rates: Roy- 
alty plus advance . . . Reports in three weeks. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass. . . . Publishers of general literature, fiction, 
biography, autobiography, history, poetry, juve- 
niles, elementary, secondary and college text- 
books . . . No specific length, but no less than 
25,000 words . . . Pays by royalty dependent on 
manuscript . . . Reports in four to six weeks. 


Towa State College Press, Ames, Iowa . .. 
College level, non-fiction books in the fields of 
agriculture, engineering, home economics, science 


+4 


and veterinary medicine. Publishes a few books 
of a specialized nature about Iowa and the Mid- 
west .. . Pays royalty on copies sold under indi- 
vidual contract arrangements for each title . 
Reports within sixty days. 


General Magazines (Second Class) 


Crossword Time and Today’s Crosswords. 
Donajil Publications, Inc., 280 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. David Shulman, Editor... 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy, $1.50 a year... 
These two magazines feature crosswords and 
variety puzzles. Use short mystery stories which 
should have factual solutions, not requiring 
special technical knowledge and articles pertain- 
ing to words in general but with interesting angle 
for popular tastes. No poetry .. . Lengths, 500 
words for fiction, 1000 words for articles . . . Pay 
$15 for mysteries and up to $25 for articles . . 
Report within two months. 


The Iewan, 118 S. Elm St., Shenandoah, Iowa. 
David Archie, Editor . . . Issued bi-monthly; 
35c a copy, $2.00 a year . . . This market js 
limited to articles dealing with aspects of Iowa 
life—its industry, culture, history, personalities, 
homes and gardens, sports, scenery, etc. Likes 
illustrations. Picture stories also used . . . Length 
should be on the average of 1200 words... 
Pays 2c a word on articles, about $15 minimum. 
Pictures earn $3.00. Color transparencies must be 
2%4x2% or larger and pay starts at $20 for 
these. 


House Organs 


People and Places, 333 N. Racine Ave., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. Ralph N. Swanson, Editor .. . 
Issued monthly for external readership. Spon- 
sored by DeSoto-Plymouth dealers . . .. Uses arti- 
cles and photographs in combination. Articles 
should be about unusual and interesting people 
and places. Writing must be of the calibre used 
in top popular magazines. Wants ample caption 
material for each picture . . . Length of articles 
from 200 to 750 words . . . Photographs can be 
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either black and white or color transparencies, 
but most stories are illustrated with black and 
white pix. Color transparencies for cover use 
should feature pretty girl against interesting 
background . . . Black and white pix should be 
8x10, color negatives at least 24x24, prefer- 
ably larger and extremely sharp and well-defined. 
All photographs should be sharp, with contrast. 
Buys original and one time reproduction rights 

. Material submitted on spec. will be given 
prompt handling and should be accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelope . . . Rates 
from $100 to $200 . . . Reports promptly. 


Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock, Detroit, 
Mich. Lynn Ruester, Editor. Monthly publica- 
tion issued by Buick dealers for external reader- 
ship . . . Features travel articles and stories of 
general interest to motorists. Your article should 
be accompanied by good, interesting photographs 

. Rates vary. Payment is made on acceptance 

. . Reports in a few days. 


Dodge News Magazine, 5435 W. Fort St., 
Detroit 9, Mich. G. M. Williams, Editor ...A 
dealer publication issued monthly for external 
readership . . . Features general topics of wide 
readership interest such as travel, personality, 
human interest, interesting places and things, as 
well as articles on product promotion, fashion, 
home making, home economics and sports. . . 
Rates vary. Payments made on approval by client 

. - Photos leased for one reproduction right only. 


The Garrett Corporation, 9851 Sepulveda 
Blvd., Los Angeles 45, Calif. Charles H. Hanse, 
Editor . . . Interested in articles of a scientific 
nature related mainly to aircraft accessories and 
components, and articles of broad interest in all 
aviation fields, related industrial fields, and limi- 
ted maritime fields. Writing must be under- 
standable to a layman and at the same time con- 
tain enough facts to interest experts in the field. 
Query before submitting articles. Buys pix 

. Length of articles 800 to 1800 words... 
Pays up to $200 on acceptance . . . Reports in 
four weeks. 


Reo News, J. Robert Conroy Associates, 726 
Lothrop, Detroit 2, Mich. Phil Buckfire, Editor 
. Mr. Buckfire writes: “The object of Reo 
News is to convince potential customers that the 
Reo heavy-duty truck has the strength and stam- 
ina to do its job swiftly, efficiently, and econom- 
ically. We do this by illustrating the experiences 
of present Reo owners, showing Reo trucks in 
use all over the world, service and maintenance 
tips, etc.” Needs picture stories of from two to 
six pictures, complete with identifying captions 
plus short introductory copy of not more than 
100 words. Unusual single pictures will be con- 
sidered. Photographs must be of news quality 
showing action if practical, preferably taken 
from interesting angles . . . Pays 5c a word on 
acceptance, plus $6.00 per picture and outline. 





CRITIC — TEACHER — STORY SITTER 


NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie Stories 
6 Pub. Novels 


It took me years to learn what 
few young writers know when 
they start. I LIKE helping them. 
One young man I’ve worked with 
has just sold TWO books within 
sixty days. One trial will tell you 
whether I am a good coach; and 
tell me whether you can write. 


$1 per 1000 words, minimum $3. Novels 
$25 to 50,000. Longer,-rate on inquiry. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 








A NEW MARKET 


Sell your feature articles and photos to the huge house 
organ field. Payment from $10 to $100 for simple photo- 
and-caption features. 3,000 house organs buy! Free 


information. 
GEBBIE PRESS 
19 East 48 N. Y. C. 








PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Electromatic typewriter—Fine Bond Paper 
rer 10 years’ experience 

rrections in spelling, punctuation, grammar 

ADDITIONAL SERVICE 
Accurate, skilled STENOGRAPHIC service 
Dictate your thoughts over the telephone or in person 
JEANNE FEINGOLD 

767 Carrell St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Phone: UL 7-5719 or JU 6-5429 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that 

itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HA i 
records of various labels led by the ves tae 

VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NO 

Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, Ill. 








MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 


18 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 


PROFESSIONAL Constructive, practical, prompt 
PROMPT criticism of Mss. Individualized 

assignments for beginning and 
INDIVIDUAL hee oe in “—4 °° 

ersonal collaborations. Mar- 
TRAINING FOR keting Help. Reading and sales 
WRITERS report on booklengths $5.00. 


Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 75c per 
1000 words. Minimum $3.00. Write for information 
upon courses, collaborations. 


ALL MSS. REPORTED UPON WITHIN 10 DAYS 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 
P. O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 
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WRITERS’ CLINIC 
Springfield, 0. 


Professional, detailed analyses of your 
manuscripts by seasoned editors. 


Short Stories Non-fiction 
Short-Shorts *Novels 
$3.00 minimum up to 3,000 words, $1.00 per thousand 
over 3,000, 


* Summary of novel—$15.00. Detailed analysis—$40.00 
up to 60,000 words, $1.00 per thousand over 60,000. 


[MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 


50c per 1,000 words 


UBY WATSON 
Apt. 414 indianapolis, indiana 
ME 4-7027 


219 Montgomery Ave. 








R 
230 E. Ninth St. 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est.1918) 


30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 





Desk 4/24 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling The most 
comprehensive course its kind on the market. covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearin currently in. juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’ But a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ¢ ©. Box 104 Laceyviile, Pennsylvania 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems lane s mubjoct) A once, 
for consideration as song material—we ll send you 
information on how to convert your poem inte @ song: 
also a@ very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING HICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 
poetry Ic per line. Extra first and last sheets. 
Free carbon. Send postage . 

Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 


SHORTHA ND in 


1G shorthand, 120 words 
azole! no machines. Wiese 


to 
ee sifS5 080 pt as a tot 


Speedwritia’ Brg 
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Central of Georgia Magazine, 233 W. Broad 
St., Savannah, Ga. J. Lloyd Burrell, Editor .. . 
Issued monthly for employes; 10c a copy, $1.00 
a year ... Occasionally buys free lance material 
which directly concerns the Central of Georgia. 
Almost all feature stories have a company back- 
ground or tie in. These same standards apply to 
photographs . . . Pays according to arrangement 
with the author .. . Reports immediately. 


Colonial Ways, Colonial Stores, P.O. Box 
4358, Atlanta 2, Ga. John P. Hall, Editor... 
Issued bi-monthly for employes . . . Needs how- 
to articles dealing with day to day living; also 
background material for possible use in articles 
dealing with company organization, economics 
and free enterprise. Uses pictures, art and car- 
toons . . . No set policy on the purchase of arti- 
cles or pictures. 


Chrysler Events Magazine, 431 Howard St., 
Detroit, Mich. Jack A. Fritzlen, Editor .. . 
Issued ten times a year. An Automobile Manu- 
facturer Consumer Magazine, Chrysler Events 
carries two or three travel-type stories in each 
issue. Stories that feature civic events and festi- 
vals, such as Mardi Gras, Cotton Carnival, Aqua- 
tennial, Azalea Festival, etc.; cities, states and 
resort areas of interest to tourists along the “what 
to see and do” angle, and national parks, forests 
and monuments. Prefers actual articles to be 
submitted along with transparencies (or source 
where transparencies may be obtained). Eighty 
per cent of such travel-type stories are illustrated 
in full color . . . Length of articles, 100 to 1800 
words. Photographic requirements: Some black 
and white. Prefers 4x5 transparencies but will 
consider 24%” square. No 35 mm’s... Pays $50 
to $100 for articles, month before publication .. . 
Black and white pix bring $10 to $15, color 
transparencies $15 to $40 . . . Reports within a 
month. 


Tracks, 4000 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio, Ted O’Meara, Editor . . . Issued monthly 
for internal and external readership; 10c a copy, 
$1.00 a year .. . This Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way magazine features articles of general interest 
on railroad subjects. Buys cartoons and jokes, 
preferably on railroad subjects or with railroad 
angle. Buys photographs occasionally when re- 
quested to illustrate articles . . . Length on arti- 
cles not over 2000 words . . , Pays on the average 
of 3c a word for articles, $5 each for jokes, $15 


each for cartoons accepted . . . Photographs, 
$3 to $5 each .. . Reports in approximately six 
weeks. 


Religious Markets 


The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. T. Otto Nall, Editor . . . Issued 
weekly; $3.50 a year... A Methodist publication 
which uses articles on world affairs, church life 
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at home and abroad, missions, Christian edu- 
cation, temperance, evangelism, “how-to” articles 
on church methods. Personality sketches have 
high priority here. Fictional requirements are 
seasonal only—Christmas, Easter, Mother’s Day, 
Vacation, Thanksgiving. Short short stories pre- 
ferred. Will buy photographs and poctry . 

Pays Yec and up. . . Reports in two weeks. 


The Christian Parent, Highland, Ill. Martin P. 
Simon, Editor . . . Issued monthly except August; 
30c a copy, $3.00 a year . . .. This magazine is 
devoted to religious education. Requires small 
filler and full length articles up to 2000 words 
which must be of value for Christian homes. 
Uses short fictional pieces as well as good serial 
stories of not more than 10,000 words. Buys 
photographs. Some poetry, if it has spiritual 
value and good meter . . . Pays $5.00 per thou- 
sand words, $2.00 for photographs, upon accept- 
ance ... Usually reports within a few weeks. 


Extension Magazine, 1307 S. Wabash, Chicago, 
Ill. Eileen O’Hayer, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy, $4.00 a year .. . This is a 
Catholic family magazine. Uses fiction of a gen- 
eral nature, adventure, mystery or love—keeping 
in tune with Catholic principles. Articles of a 
religious nature or on current news or Catholic 
personalities are needed . . . Length 1500 to 
5000 words, Buys poetry and sometimes photo- 
graphs . . . Pays good rates on acceptance... 
Reports in about three weeks. 


The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, Editor .. . Issued weekly; 
10c a copy, $3.50 a year ... This is a church 
newsmagazine using unusual stories relevant to 
Christian faith and experience, such as human 
interest, ideological, biographical. Will buy photo- 
graphs to illustrate stories and articles. No 
poetry ... Pays Ic to 2c a word on publication 

- Reports vary from one week to several 
months. 


My Chum, Highland, Ill. Martin P. Simon, 
Editor . . . Issued monthly, except August; 30c 
a copy, $3.00 a year . . . This publication is 
devoted to the religious education of the child in 
the Christian home. Stories are written in chil- 
dren’s language—tots to teenagers. Articles must 
be written by sincere Christians and have spir- 
itual value. Needs small fillers and articles up to 
2000 words. Short stories average 1500 words up 
to 10,000 words for serial stories. Uses poetry 
with spiritual value and good meter. Buys photo- 
graphs . . . Pays $5.00 per 1000 words, $2.00 per 
photo . . . Usually reports within a few weeks. 


Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. Robert H. Cadigan, Editor . 
Issued every two wecks except in August; 15c a 
copy, $2.00 a year . . . Official journal of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A... . Uses 


Is Your ENGLISH 


Holding You Back? 


“Many men and women 


ve ideas that 
deserve publication are un- 
able to i) their material 
because 


use poor - 
lish or cant express them- 
selves effectively.” says 
Don Bolander, director of 
Career Institute, Chicago. 
“Writers and ‘would-be’ 
writers enroll for our home 
course in English to learn 
or review good idiomatic and 
formal grammar, to improve 
their sentence structure, to 
develop a fiuent writing 
style, to increase their 
vocabularies, to learn the 
writing techniques used by 
experts. But the study of 
practical English pays off in 
all phases of creative writ- 
ing.’ says Bolander, ‘“‘be- 
cause language is a tool of 
thought as well as a tool of 
=. 


you learn about words and 
how to arrange them to ex- 
press your ideas, the better 
your writing, plot struc 
tures, and characterizations 
will become. The improve- 
ment of your English—in- 
cluding your thinking—can 
lead to, amazing writing 
success.’ 


Write today for free 32- 
page booklet, Your lish 
and Your Career. It explains 
the importance of English 
in creative thinking and 
professional writing. It 
shows how the Career Instt- 
tute Course in Practical 
English can help you 
achieve your special goals 
quickly im your spare time 
at home. Address a card or 
letter to Don Bolander, Dept. 
D-3911, Career Institute, 2S 
East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


4, Illinois. The booklet will 
be mailed to you promptly. 


You use words with 
which to think. The more 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linwoed St. 





Dayton 5, Ohio 











|'CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets tor 
tillers, brief items, and ‘‘shornueles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable tiller material. Published twice yearly. 
Send S0c tor sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles &, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Includes grammatical corrections, punctua- 
tion, spelling. Perfect typing guaranteed. Send 
inquiry first. 


MR. BOBBY E. WILKINS 
505 Fourth Street Doniphan, 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sh Af seheent t tee itten millions of words 
i articles, for hundreds of satisfied 





dicots. 1 me be able to help you see your name in 

print os e aoe on your raw material. Reasonable 

rates. REE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 
hoa HEIDEMAN 

P. ©. Box 57-D Fern Park, Fic. 
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SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district 
“If it can be sold—lI can sell it”’ 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (pica type) 20-ib. bond paper 
with carbon, minor corrections. 50 cents per thousand 
words, plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 











MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. Send 
Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, arranged, 
music printed. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 





the 
Wizardry of Words 


11] Clues to the Secrets of Writing Power 


A pocket-size anthology of thoughts on 
writing by Flaubert, Hugo, Maugham, 
Kipling, Hearn, Woolf and other crafts- 
men, a fresh concept of what makes go 
writing. The “clues” will agitate your 
imagination; “Don’t Jellify,” “Be An 

lar Athlete,” “The Power In Short Sen- 
tences,” ST et Little Word ‘It’,” etc. Ex- 
pose yourself to this pithy wisdom of the 
experts and watch your writing improve. 
$1 post paid. 


. BELDEN 
(WD1) 394 Pacitit pods ¢ San Franciseo 11, Calif. 





articles on current affairs in relation to Protestant 
Christianity, public figures who are churchmen, 
how-to’s dealing with church government and 
institutions, etc. Publishes 300 to 800-word news 
items on what Protestant churches and people 
are doing—if there’s an unusual angle. Editor 


Cadigan advises: ““‘We do not want articles about 
this-or-that Presbyterian pastor—there are just 
too many good Presbyterian pastors. An article 
must have a more unusual angle.” Prefers queries 
with lead paragraph and outline on full-length 
pieces. Will buy photographs but no poetry... 
Length of articles, 1200 to 2000 words . . . Pays 
2c a word; $6.00 per picture . . . Reports in 
about two weeks. 


Trade Journals 


Cleaning & Laundry News, 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Gene Bennett, Editor 

. . Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $1.00 a year 

. Uses feature articles on plant openings, pro- 
duction improvements, new advertising campaigns 
as well as news items about activities of plant 
owners, local associations, etc. Only photographs 
which illustrate feature articles will be consid- 
ered. Query editor . . . Pays on publication for 
features; 2c a printed word on news items, in 
about two weeks, $5.00 per photo used . . 
Reports in a week. 


Hat Life, 79 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Ernest F. Hubbard, Editor. . . . Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy, $4.00 a year... Will 
consider anything of interest or value to retailers 
of Men’s hats, such as novel sales promotions, 
systems or ideas that help sales or efficiency . 
Buys photos of unusual window displays or in- 
terior fixtures. Sizes 4x5 and larger .. . Pays 
lc a word on acceptance for articles, and accord- 
ing to cost and merit on photographs. 


Inplant Food Management, 230 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Nancy Iran Phillips, Managing 
Editor . . . Issued monthly; 50c a copy, $4.00 a 
year . . . This industrial food service magazine 
uses articles on labor-management relations, main- 
tenance and sanitation, equipment, new tech- 
niques and ideas, particularly if in operation in 
a specific plant food service establishment such 
as banks, insurance companies, etc., employing 
from 500 to 100,000 workers. Interested in over- 
all articles on outstanding installations with oper- 
ating details, quantity recipes, “merchandising” 
tips, ways to combat “menu-monotony,” plus 
photos, and blueprints of kitchens or serving and 
dining areas. No poetry . . . Length should be 
not less than 800 words. Pays 2c a word and 
$5.00 a photo. 


National Candy Wholesaler, 1424 K St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Ray Foley, Editor . . . Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy, $5.00 a year . . . Needs 
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* factual “how to do it” artieles on how wholesale 


: candy distributors have solved specific problems WRITER'S SERVICE 


relating to selling, sales training, candy display, 


. warehousing, record keeping, merchandising, etc. Everything you need at one address 

“a Must be interview-type articles. No pix .. . P t — ti 

a Length, from 1000 to 2000 words... Pays Ic a rompt service arket suggesuions 

M word on publication . . . Reports in one to three | Collecting rejection slips? CRITICISM 

le weeks. at $1 per 1,000 words tells you the truth 

es , ial about your story; how to fix it. Special 

th Register Publications, 99 Chauncy St., Boston | attention to plot and characterization. 

3 11, Mass. Harold S. Larkin, Editor . . . Issued 

ys monthly in New England, quarterly in South and Got a gem in the rough? Then you need 

i West . . . A publication in the apparel field, | REWRITING. Your script polished, 
featuring stories of retailers; history of stores, | edited, put in professional shape. $1.50 
new store openings, expansions, renovations, anni- per 1,000 words includes typing. 


versaries, unusual operations, etc. Will consider 


anything of interest to other retailers, salesmen TYPING SERVICE, 60c per 1,000 words 
and manufacturers in the clothing business. Buys —with editing, 75c. The best bond, one 
photos, 4”x 5” or larger. Rates on articles are carbon. 


= open, available on inquiry. Pays on publication Write me about your literary problems. 
% .. . Prevailing space rates on pix. Pays on publi- 
cation ... Reports in three days. ROBERT A. WISE 


Post Office Box 338 Sierra Madre, Calif. 



































hs Trailer Digest, 1741 Ivar Ave., Hollywood 28, 
d- Calif. David F. Lyon, Managing Editor . . . This 
or new pocket-size magazine is directed not only to YOU CAN MAKE 
in the confirmed trailerist, but also to persons who EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 
contemplate buying a trailer for permanent resi- We guarantee vou ean produce fillers, trade journal 
dence, to park owners, trailer manufacturers and —. ee, a Se home by ~ soe get 
dealers. The editor is especially anxious to obtain a The NON-F FI enon peas s zgailiaaea ad 
6, short, factual articles dealing with every aspect P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. G Glendale, Californie 
' of trailer living, including anecdotal experiences, 
1 out-of-the-ordinary trailer trips, “how-to-do’s,” 
- geographical quizzes, fillers. Stories that may deal MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
4, with and solve problems concerning taxes, school- Electric Tyeleg | Yellow Carbon Copy 
‘ ing, children and pets; regional, factual material Geers’ Se Spiers 7 oor toch 
as that would prove of value to trailerists contem- GENE TUTTLE F 
: plating trips—all statistical and factual material tel 
A should be accompanied by proof of authenticity. - py 19, oo _ 
Some fiction, but this must be of the highest cal- 
iber . . . Payment made on agreement with 
; author . .. Reports within two weeks. P O E 7 S 
. 
1g * Join my personal guidance group. I will show you 
a Vend, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. how to write poems that bring editors checks. 
wi G. R. oy Editor... — monthly, a Weite for tree Getaile. 
. a copy, $4.00 a year . . . This magazine only 
€ wants feature articles covering some phase of the 9046 W. 2nd — neg 24. N.Y 
" automatic merchandising business, that is, the 3 ‘ ante stools 
h selling of products automatically through coin- “eee ec agnreaglenier nig tie gah colar " 
| operated machines. Amusements and recording ’ ( 
F devices are not included. Needs two types of fea- ; | FAIL IF YOU DON T SELL $ 
4 ture stories, the “how-to-do-it” feature covering )} ? 
“ some phase of an operation of automatic selling } LOUIS L. WILSON $ 
| machines, and news-features of so ignificant § ct—A 
» development in the field of cmanahe allie oe § Teen — Can _ $ 
d le ie &— § SPECIALIST ON THE RELIGIOUS PRESS § 
‘ some new use or installation of new type of prod- § rg RELIGIOUS PRESS WANTS MORE OF WHAT 2 
1 uct involving automatic selling .. . Lengths from 2 yo ph An a eee fea vnaaey tie a 2 
500 to 2000 words . . . Pays a minimum of 2c ¢ THis HELD, af TAILOR, EVERY ASSIGNMENT TO ; 
r word = 7 ublication. Flat rate up to $100 per $ Low-cost, earn-while-you-learn lessons and sales ad- 2 
article for established free lancers . . . Will buy 2 vice. Enroliment limited to promising writers whom ¢ 
} photographs only as illustrations for feature ma- ¢ Ad, At RF, 4K, ‘aajhaiae ? 
. terial. Needs 5x7 or 8x10 glossies . . . Pays $5.00 ? 180 East Phillips Bivd., Pomona, California 2 
for each photograph . . . Reports in a week. RPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP j 























By Pat Fulford 


HE general market for cartoons con- 
tinues to be good, as editors accept the 
lamentable fact that so many magazine 
readers are “magazine page skippers” and 
a good cartoon stops them in their flight. 
This month, we thought you'd like to 
familiarize yourself with some trade terms. 
Here’s a question: “Does the word rough 
mean a cartoon and the gag mean the 
caption under it?” 

These are trade terms, and while “rough” 
always means a cartoon, “gag” can mean 
the rough, the caption or the basic idea. To 
further confuse beginners, some magazines, 
the New Yorker especially, state that they 
will buy written gags or gags from the 
rough. Most of the New Yorker artists are 
under contract. This is primarily a market 
for gags. 

Professional cartoonists “dump” at the 
New Yorker when their roughs have made 
the rounds. These roughs are paid for at 
gag rates—thirty dollars and up. In other 
words, the magazine pays the same for 
either the cartoon rough or the written gag. 
The editor then turns over the rough to the 
artist he thinks best suited to do the finished 
art. He can copy it as is, or change it around 
as he sees fit. In certain cases, contract 
artists look over and pick out the gags and 
roughs they wish to draw up. The younger 
group—Dana Fradon, Bernie Wiseman, 
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Herb Guldberg, Dedini, Mulligan and Ed 
Fisher—do most of their own gags. In slant- 
ing material for these particular cartoonists, 
gagmen should address them personally, 
care of the magazine. They buy gags occa- 
sionally, on a percentage basis. Cover ideas, 
either written or drawn up in color, are also 
bought free lance at the New Yorker, with 
rates on arrangement. Address: 25 West 
43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Another magazine buying written gags 
and roughs to be farmed out to their regu- 
lar cartoonists, is Esquire, at 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Though there 
aren’t any contracts here of late, the same 
names which have appeared down through 
the years still get the majority of okays. 
Written gags to be made into full-page car- 
toons bring $20. Single-panel gags, $15. 
More is paid for those used for color. A 
gagman with an idea for a double-page 
spread in color will get $35 for it, and the 
cartoonist $300. One hundred dollars is paid 
for cartoons in black-and-white—full page, 
and $150 for those in color. Keep gags at 
least four months ahead if they are sea- 
sonal. Anne Fuchs and Milton Weiss screen 
cartoons and gags and publisher Arnold 
Gingrich makes the final selection. Through 
the mail here. 

Playboy, 11 East Superior St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. This new 50c entertainment 
magazine buys many written gags and some 
drawn-up roughs to be farmed out. Editor 
Hugh Hefner likes sophistication in gags, a 
big-city slant and emphasis on all phases of 
entertainment. He pays $20 for cartoons, 
often buying the inked rough, and $10 for 
written gags. This magazine may soon be 
in the major-market class as to price and 
the number of cartoons used. Beginners, 
with talent, are welcome here, says the 
editor. 

Pipe Dreams (Universal Concrete Pipe 
Co.), in Columbus, Ohio, is no longer a 
market for cartoons. Rumor is that they 
have suspended publication. Hold batches 
and gags until further notice. 

Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Editor Ed McLaughlin says that he 
does not buy written gags at all. He is over- 
stocked on cartoons until the middle of De- 
cember. Average pay is $35 for male-slant 
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stuff when he is buying again. 

Magna Publications, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y., which we mentioned 
last time as a market for tons of girly car- 
toons, is also interested in written material. 
Not written gags as such, but one- and two- 
liners of the epigram type, at a dollar each. 
Several may be bought from one writer, 
though, and if a gagman can turn out the 
type of epigrams wanted here, it will pay 
off. Cover ideas are assigned to a few car- 
toonists. Joey Oakes, George Wolfe, Gerald 
Green and Bill Wenzel. Anyone with girly 
ideas for cover designs may address these 
cartoonists personally care of Magna Pub. 
Co. Locals keep Nifty, Pack O’ Fun, Wham 
and Zip pretty well stocked in cartoons, re- 
ports Dave Huntley, but there is always 
room for the newcomer whose drawing is 
up to professional standards. He advises be- 
ginners to study the magazines before sub- 
mitting cartoons and epigrams. No verse is 
wanted. Material should reach this office 
every other month during the first week, 
starting November 8. A finished drawing is 
required on all okays because of the special 
space size. Epigrams up to four lines may 
be typed several on a page. Through the 
mail. 

Saga, 205 East 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Jack Pearl uses either written gags or 
epigrams. This department has been dis- 
continued. Right now, cartoons with a male 
slant, slightly girly—not too much so, are 
being bought. Payment is a flat $25 to all, 
on acceptance. Through the mail or leave 
at the desk here. 

Sport (same address), with Jack New- 
comb in charge, is interested in spectator 
sport gags, mainly. The inked rough is 
bought occasionally but only if it is suitable 
for printing. Same price paid. 

Look Magazine, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Too late for Xmas and New 
Year’s gags, says Editor Gurney Williams. 
Now working on January and February 
subjects. But anything good with a palm 
tree in it would get a look. Now very much 
in need of half-page and double-page 
spreads; $75 for single-panel gags to start, 
considerably higher for multi-panels and 
spreads. On Wednesdays, every two weeks, 
for in-person: calls. Batches, which are 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


Hew To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert is best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the var vices 
for protusia ng selling gags. complete analysis cartoon 
humor Fully illustrated. odiaghe A. $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for qarwriters ‘and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time ont increase yom sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated. $2.00 

500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags. $2.00 

Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 27° °sterats's** * 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
paca wp 


ELENA QUINN 
7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 


Phone: TOpez 9-8285 











‘How to Make Money with 


Simple Cartoons’ 
A book everyone who oo to draw 
cbligation. Simply address [ SSSE | oose | 








NO GHOSTING 


feat, detailed criticism and revision. The s' will 

your whe when a ee mine. Minimum $2.00. 
Te to 7000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service t nae hang 


JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Avenue Hollywood 46, California 





CARTOONISTS—GAGWRITERS 
Just out! GAGGLE — the mental gag stimulator and 


game for the humor trade. 20 Charts, selector dice, 
and instructions $3. 


Write for low rates on regagging your unsold roughs 


BERN SHARFMAN 
1211 N. 2nd S#. Horrisberg, Penne. 


rnd WRITING COURSE! 





we a A 


ge ie this with your wri aie 
+ to write—and- enon ghosns.'D ee te 
300 from LIBERTY. P.D.S. MH 
Magazine. R.L.S. hits OFFICE 
— to pet ta Savestigate now Free Trial 


IGAS, Inc., 410 Wilhoit Bldg., Springfield, Missouri 


It’s KING SIZE! Every packed with 
PHOTOS — INSTRUCT! = _ 
ARTICLES — Ic [ONS — CARTOONS SPECIAL 


ORE — MAR 
GAG WRITERS MARKET LIS 
EVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY ay Sree 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MONTHS 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


January 20-22 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Worksh in fiction, article, TV script writing and 
other fields conducted by top editors and writers. 
For details write to 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt Neat Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c per thousand words 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant Street Portiand 11, Oregon 


If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word bookiet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon St. Hollywood 38, Calif. 





























Consult us first on your 


BOOK MANUSCRIPT 
Quicker Service e Better Terms 
Send for Free Booklet 
HOUSE OF EDINBORO 
21 Edinboro St. Boston 11, Mass. 








SHORT SHORTS ONLY! 


Critical appraisal of short shorts one of the 
few writers ever publicized in Believe-It-Or-Not. Send 
re and $2.00. FREE: A copy of ONE DOLLAR 
A MI (tells how to write the short-shorts) with 
your first script submitted. 13 ways to plot, $1.50. 


CRITIC 


Box 783 Blue Ash, Ohio 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 
Meodea® Shawetnow Yor eries musncr.”juvenhle station house 
> ‘month of help to 1860 words of ‘Ailers if ‘you 
<4 Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1 today to 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
B. Glendal 


?. ©. Box 1008, Dept. ale, Callfernia. 











promptly looked at, may be addressed to 
Mr. Williams or to his capable assistant, 
Eleanor Gilfoy. 

1000 Jokes Magazine (Dell Pub. Co.), 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Editor 
Bill Yates is also looking for good spreads. 
These are paid for according to the space 
used. Single cartoons start at $15, double- 
page spreads go up to one hundred, on ac- 
ceptance. Through the mail here. 

Better Homes & Gardens (Meredith 
Pub. Co.), Des Moines, Iowa. This service 
magazine pays major-market prices, but 
does not buy too many cartoons. Sex, liquor 
and night life are generally taboo subjects. 
$100 flat to all, on acceptance, from “Car- 
toon Editor,” here. 

This Week Magazine, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Ralph Stein is 
actively looking for cartoon sets (spreads) 
for This Week and Argosy. General sub- 
jects, either six or eight panels or two to 
four, depending on how the set shapes up. 
Spreads start at $250, with occasional 
raises. Single-panel gags start at $65 and go 
up to $90, the top rate paid. In-person calls 
limited here, though the door is much wider 
open to talented beginners than ever before. 

Martin Goodman Pub. Co., 655 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Noah Sarlat 
buys quite a few male-slant gags for his sev- 
eral publications. Subjects: outdoor sports, 
adventure, anything with appeal to men. 
Ten and fifteen dollars is paid on accept- 
ance. Through the mail for him. Prompt 
returns. 

Compact (Parents Institute) , 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Libby Perl- 
man screens cartoons here. High school and 
teen-age subjects only, for both boys and 
girls. An occasional spread is used. $25 on 
acceptance. Cover ideas may be sent to the 
Art Director. 

Farm Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cartoons with a farm and 
country background are used in every issue. 
Not too many, and these must be well 
drawn. Twenty dollars, sometimes more, on 
acceptance, from “Cartoon Editor.” 


WRITERS — CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Seory Agent, Author, 15 years, “Radio Story Editor’? (T. V.) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed on story. 
$1. A yw $16.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to Scie Wonnent a" rleass. 





39 OCEAN STREET 
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Here’s a recent release from George Q. CONFESSION WRITERS: 
Lewis, P. O. Box 835, Grand Central Sta- | Is tt worth 10%? .. . to have ve an agent, who handles 
tion, New York 17, N. Y.: good stories. ue) ‘isthe, tiie iae dibalian thts 


“The Comedy Workshop of the National aaneychy «, Maange DIRECT eppe RES 
Association of Gagwriters, dedicated to the Fe rg sees NAIES 
discovery and development of new talents | “*** ‘*™ “Sone SCION CLINIC 


both in writing and performing comedy, Suite 1004 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


will showcase the talents of its writing | GIVE YOUR MANUSCRIPT 
members by presenting auditions of “TV dio protenienal touch « ag 
Showcase,’ featuring scripts prepared at the | erasures; no * ee oe ha 


Comedy Workshop by young writers seeking | service. Free carbon copies. Write now! 














assignments with Sid Caesar, Milton Berle, HELEN BAKER 

Red Buttons, Jackie Gleason, et al. For | 50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 
each sequence, it will devote an entire eve- 

ning to scripts written by members for in- ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
vited audiences consisting of the aforesaid | Merucripts edited personel help ond. —_ 
comic, his producer, director, and staff, as Write for FREE copy of “Article Writing 


for Beginners.” 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 
252 Gainsborough Rd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


well as network and newspaper critics, in 
an effort to secure a place for Comedy 
Workshop writers on the programs as ap- 
prentices. 

“Writers, comics and actors are invited to 
participate by attending the Comedy Work- 
shop meetings every Wednesday night, 8 to 
11 p. m., at the Malin Studios, 225 W. 46th 
St., New York City.” 


IS PLOTTING YOUR BLACK BOGEY? 


For more than eighteen years I have been helping my clients slay this dragon. I go over 
their manuscripts and show them how to build up inadequate plots and fix those which contain 
“kinks” or touch upon editorial taboos. In countless cases, this has turned hopeless scripts into 
good yarns which sold to the best markets. 





Write for... 
Naylor Company's 
NEW 1954 CATALOG 
Texana—Western— 
Southwestern Americana 
THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Book agg va 
P. O. Box 1838—San tonio 6, Texas 














Writers with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their scripts to leading magazines, 
book-publishers, TV and movie producers. This success can be traced to the fact that my work 
is designed to fit each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 


If you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, send for my FREE pamphlet; 
and if I take you in my limited group, you’ll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t 
cost you a penny! 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 

Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed im the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Im magn Poms will s your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover un 
sources for story material. ‘Vr ll be vivid alive, and—most important to you—your nom = 
will become salable. 

“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 

Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. Wish I had it years ago,”’ says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfi esees of Gide gepeheineiadiiy coud col tested Gaining anv 

Te make this training program accesible to all writers, 1 have est the price at $1.69 0 copy. 











MALIBU GEORGE KELTON CALIFORNIA 
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A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


—_, erg palpi pelpin Re wrien in publication, 
ee a 


ADELINE M. pefrend 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
Ten Cents Per Sheet 
One free carbon, excellent quality 
Bond. Typed to your spccification. 
All work proof- al and mailed flat. 
Postage Please 


KATHLEEN HAWKINS 
Route 2 Hotchkiss, Cole. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and gretaatte. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced w s—and the only one 
where you can EARN V WHILE You EARN! lf you "Weve 
ordinary writing ability, it is sible to earn the low 
cost of six —— —— fore it_is finished. My 
opscialined cos tion in WRITING FOR TH 

J NILE MAGAZINES 1 plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 

















40 Reck Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 

















Sell the Scripts 





You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 
















Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems fo all types.of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 

Fill im the coupen below and 


learn, without charge, how you 
— oa? this wenderful anew 


THE SIMPLIFIED ‘TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Cole. 





Please ae — booklet, “Your Way to Success 
ia Authorsh 
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Books For Your Library 

What’s Funny About That? A wonderful 
collection of cartoons compiled by the 
editors of This Week Magazine. Out this 
month, published by E. P. Dutton, it sells 
for $2.95. The collection, made up of re- 
prints from This Week, will make a perfect 
Christmas present and a fine addition to 
your reference library. 

Best Cartoons of the Year, compiled and 
edited by Lawrence Lariar. This annual has 
been in the bookstores for about a month. 
It contains the best gags from all of the 
major markets and sells for $2.50. It is a 
gold mine of gag ideas for the pros and a 
valuable help to beginners who want to 
know just what has been published in the 
leading magazines. 

Basic Drawing, by Louis Priscilla, Art 
Instructor at the Art Students League and 
a well-known cartoonist himself. This is a 
good money’s worth at $3.95. Published by 
Grayson Pub. Co. in New York. 

Let’s Go To Bedlam.” A cartoon com- 
mentary on marital madness, edited by 
Charles Preston. Leading cartoonists have 
supplied original cartoons for this one. Put 
out by Shelley Pub. Co., it sells for $2.95. 

Funny Business, another reprint collection 
compiled by Charles Preston. This is a 25c 
pocket book now on the stands. Gold Medal 
publishes it. 

Homebodies, published by Simon & 
Schuster, is pure Charles Addams, and 
wonderful. It sells for $2.95. This company 
will also release Roger Price’s popular 
“Droodles,” selling for $1.00, entitled “The 
Rich Sardine.” 

Too Funny For Words, compiled and 
edited by Bill Yates, is a 25c reprint pocket- 
sizer put out by Dell Pub. Co. The reprints 
are from all the major magazines. 





SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Saturday Evening Post, This Week, and McCall's 
—just so our seudents have done in th the past year. We 
have courses in articles and fiction writing. 


Write for details to: 





THE ARTICLE SCHOOL #710 
Prespect-Fourth Bidg., » Obie 
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Warter’s Dicest for September published a 
feature article “How To Create and Sell Gags” 
by Joseph Marturano which concluded with a 
list of cartoonists who buy gags. Each of the 
cartoonists listed sold over $1,000 worth of 
cartoons per year. The following cartoonists 
buy gags, too. They have netted $500 or more 
in cartoon sales the past year. The December 
issue will complete the listing. 

THOMAS BOONE, 32-23 103rd St., Corona, 

, eo 
Commission only. 20%. Has published in 
Catholic Digest, Good Publishing, Timely 
Features and others. Wants girlie and 
general gags. 

KARL CHEVALIER, 72 Park St., Rutland, Vt. 
“Tll give gag writers the best deal that I 
can, and will pay 25% for the first three 
sales and 30% after that with one guy.” 
Chevalier is the youngest guy in the business 
(13). He has sold to trade journals, and 
wants gags about retail florists, confection- 
aries, railroads, and other TJ subjects. 

ELBERT FORE, 4236 Harris St., Toledo 13, O. 
Commission only. 20%. Wants general gags, 
but no sexy stuff. 

BURTON FROST, JR., Box 98, Burwick, Me. 
Flat fee. $15. “I want gags pertaining to 
hunting and fishing and general outdoor 


type. 
VIRGIL HILL, Rt. No. 1, Box 249, Adah, Pa. 
Commission only. 25%. “Am interested in 


girly, strong male slant and general gags. 
Am turning out approximately 100 roughs 
per week on full time basis.” 

HOWARD HORNSBY, Box 267, Goodwater, 

Alabama. 

Commission only. 25%. “Will look at any- 
thing the gagwriter cares to send. Will 
work fifty-fifty with the writer if he markets 
the typers to TJ’s that will accept them, and 
who have no sepcial artist to finish the 
work.” 

HOWIE HUNT, 2 Phoenix Dr., Toronto, 

Ontario 13, Canada. 

Commission only. 25%. Works regularly for 
Bush News, Canadian Automotive Trade 
and Provincial Paper Ltd. For Bush News 
wants four or five panel strip of a “goon” 
type woodsman preferably no ballons or 
wording — slanted for lumberjacks. Also 
mechanic type gags for auto trade and safety 
features. Gags slanted for printers, pressmen, 
copywriters and ad men. 

HARRY JONES, 311 Madison St., Corinth, Miss. 
Commission only. 30%. Has published in 
Star Weekly, Laughbook, Toby Press, and 
others. Wants domestic, kids, anything 
around home, business, and some girly gags. 

BOB KNAPP, R.R. . ., Marion, Ind. 
Commission only. 25%. “Would like male 
slant gags and few general gags. Will be 
ready to look the first of November when I 
have developed my new style.” 





HAVING THE CLIENTS, | COULD MAKE SALES: 


Three to ANIMAL LIFE, two to BASEBALL MAGAZINE, three to CAVALIER, one to 
HUNTING & FISHING, four to MAN TO MAN, one to REAL, one to REAL POLICE STORIES, 
three to the STANDARD-NED PINES GROUP, one to SPORTS, ILLUSTRATED. 


If I did not have Murray T. Pringle, I could not have made three sales for him. Two sales 





for Tom Dowling, Jr. and two sales for John A. Keel. One sale for Asa Lane, one for Sara Sandt 
and Jim Adams. SALES DO NOT COME EASILY, but there will be other checks; I represent 
other writers: George Abbe, Robert N. Farr, Katie W. Hughes, Josephine Perry, Victor Searcher, 
all of whom had sold. 

Since mine is still a starting Agency, I need still more clients, for some of whom there will 
be acceptances. Sales depend on how good the material is, or how promising copy could be made 
check-worthy. Jim Adams, for whom it was a first sale, wrote: “Happy Day and Hallelujah! And 
sincere thanks for selling The Angle Shooter. Actually YOU had a great deal to do with the 
writing of this story, for the re-vamp was done at your suggestion and along lines indicated by you.” 

What about your work? I can tell you if your book, story or article stands a chance in 
today’s stringent market. If your work is salable, or could be made so, you will hardly mind the 
initial fee-investment. If not salable, you will know from my report if a second submission is 
warranted. Terms? A dollar per thousand words, with a minimum of three dollars for any script. 
All fees end after the second sale. Checks and return postage should accompany each submission. 
If you have a book or play, write first. 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. ¥. 




















By Leo Shull 


HE MosT phenomenal successes in the 
American theatre are the musical 
comedies. 

They run for years, and gross 1, 3 or 
even 5 million a year. People will pay $25 
a ticket to get in to see shows like Okla- 
homa, South Pacific or Guys and Dolls. 

Although few of them have great plot 
lines or much craftsmanship, musical come- 
dy scripts are the most difficult to obtain. 

At least, according to many Broadway 
producers we have talked to, it is almost 
impossible to acquire a finished product 
ready to put on the stage. 

Musical comedy producers have resigned 
themselves to “building a show from the 
ground up.” They have to find the germ 
of an idea, then get writers to develop this 
idea. 

Rodgers and Hammerstein start from a 
book, or even some short stories. Feuer 
and Martin bought the stage rights to the 
Damon Runyan stories and then hired 
teams of writers to work out a story line. 
Ditto for such musicals as “Can Can” and 
“Kismet”—they were all adapted or built 
from other literary forms. 

We asked Herman Levin, who produced 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes”, some years 
ago. He had this show adapted from a 
short novel, if you remember. 

“How do you get a musical,” we asked 
him. 

“You hunt and hunt, you read novels, 
short stories and finally you get a some- 
thing, a beginning and then hire writers 
and and directors to sculp the product.” 
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Meyer Davis said: “You have to find a 
germ somewhere and work from that, build- 
ing slowly. 

Robert Fryer, the producer of “Wonder- 
ful Town”, “A Tree Grows In Brooklyn”, 
and “By the Beautiful Sea“, says he had 
to get a play script and then employ writers 
to rewrite it. He had many writers on “A 
Tree Grows In Brooklyn,” and all of them 
were unsatisfactory. He finally had the di- 
rector, George Abbott, say to him: “Let 
me take a crack at it.” Abbott wrote the 
book and also directed the show. 


Incidentally, Abbott did not care for the 
idea when Fryer first came with it, and 
kept turning it down for two years. The 
show was not successful and lost all of its 
investment. Three years elapsed between 
the beginning and the end. 

We’ve repeatedly heard from musical 
comedy authors that they will never again 
write a musical comedy. The best of friends 
turn into mortal enemies before a musical 
is done. 

The point is that musical comedies are 
not acquired as finished properties. Rather, 
they are assembled in sections. 

We therefore advise authors of musical 
comedies to plot out their story on one 
page, or two, and send the outline to their 
chosen market, rather than spend months 
working on a show. 


We might mention that we called six or 
seven top-notch agents and asked if they 
had any musical comedies for production. 
All of them said no. 


* * * 


We were driving along the street one 
night and waved hello to a fellow ambling 
along on the sidewalk. It was Sidney Kings- 
ley, author of “Dead End,” “Detective 
Story” and other well-known stage shows. 
He invited us to come up to his workroom 
for a few minutes, so we joined him. He 
took us into a room where we saw a floor 
to ceiling electrical control switchboard. He 
turned on the lights and they fell on a 
miniature stage on the opposite wall. On 
this stage were miniature props, a set, and 
furniture. This was the set of his new play, 
“Lunatics and Lovers.” which will open 
some time this month. 
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“I work out my plot action here,” he 
said. “My exits and entrances, how the 
characters stand, and what they are doing 
when they say their lines.” 

That’s one way! Every author has his 
own method. Tennessee Williams goes to a 
cafe, gets a glass of wine, and stares into 
space. John O’Hara goes to the Stork Club, 
orders a bottle and writes on a corner table 
with the hubbub around him. John Stein- 
beck goes to his publisher’s office, turns on 
the air conditioning and amid the metro- 
politan noises grinds out his copy. Heming- 
way likes the semi-tropics, a boat or a patio 
in Cuba. 

x * * 

If we had a finished play we'd send it to 
an agent, but right after that we’d try to 
interest a director. Directors are collabo- 
raters and often add to a play as much as 
the author. 

Directors are easy to get to. Producers 
are not. 

We have some fond memories of many of 
our leading directors. George Kaufman 
once sent us $100 because of some editorial 
we wrote espousing some actor’s cause. 

There was the time Moss Hart was put- 
ting on the greatest show of his life, 
“Winged Victory.” He had written, pro- 
duced and directed the show. The cast con- 
sisted of 300 GI’s, some of the most talented 
in the world, like Red Buttons, Peter Lind 
Hayes, Edward O’Brien—dozens of kids 
who later became famous. The whole 
United States Air Force had helped assem- 
ble the show. The President, the cabinet 
and some of the greatest film names in the 
country had come to New York for the 
opening. Moss Hart is the author of “Once 
In A Lifetime,” “Gentlemen’s Agreement,” 
“A Star Is Born,” “You Can’t Take It 
With You,” “The Man Who Came To 
Dinner.” 

And what was he doing at this fabulous 
opening? He was standing in the back of 
the theater holding up the curtain while he 
was scolding latecomers. To us he said: 
“Come on, Leo, get your seat; what the 
hell are you late for.” 

Directors are down-to-earth, real people. 





PLOTS! 
IDEAS! 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer’s Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story in capsule form—plot, characteri- 
zation, background, dialogue. It’s yours, 
exclusively, written especially for you— 
no two Sherwood “Briefs” are the same 
—each is 1000 words or more —an 
invaluable tool that does all the mechani- 
cal work for you, lets you write crea- 
tively! Short story, book length, radio, 
television, movie—you name it, SHER- 
WOOD “BRIEFS” IT! 


It’s never too late to start—and the time 
to start is NOW, if you want to cash in 
on the largest, most lucrative market in 
publishing history—so—do it now—full 
information will reach you return mail. 
Write for details. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place Pomona, Calif. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) _ 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
One carbon, extra first and last pages free. “S5c per 
1000 words.”? Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S.E. Atlanta, Georgia 











GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 











SONGWRITERS 


Opportunity to Have 
YOUR SONG RECORDED 


ON ROYALTY BASIS 


large. successful RECORDING COMPANY 
with NATIONAL SALES, PROMOTION and 
DISTRIBUTION. Hollywood composers write 
the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets and pro- 
fessional recordings furnished. Full cooperation 
and intelligent guidance in the exploitation of 
ar song. Send your song material today for 
REE examination. Write: 


MUSIC MAKERS 
Dept. S. 3, Box 2507 Hollywood, Ca 
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NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 


NEW SONGWRITERS can now sell their songs! My 
umique method reveals professional secrets, includes free 
recording _ 4 song. Previous musical training un- 
pecessa ake your songwriting pay! Write for 
FREE DETAILS. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
318 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorade 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Regular or Rush 
Neatly and accurately typed. Extra first and last pages. 
One or more carbons. Minor corrections. 50c per M 
words 


ELSIE M. LANOQUE 


1212 S$. Alcott? Denver, Colorado 








EXPERT TYPIST 
Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 
NANCY J. FOSTER 
718 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 








SONG HOSPITAL 
Bring your Songwriting Problems to the Old Doctor 
-— The Ghost Composer — 
(Write for Details) 


ED MARTIN 








Arts-Conn., Bex 2121 Hartford 1, Conn. 





WE WISH WE HAD A MAGIC PILL! 


One that you could swallow that would 
make a top-flight writer out of you. The 
ten-dollar pill would make you capable of 
writing a slick magazine story once a 
month, to sell for $750.00. The twenty- 
dollar pill would let you write a $10,000 
book once a year. The fifty-dollar pill 
would give you a story for the movies at 
a pay-off of a hundred thousand dollars. 
BUT YOU KNOW AND WE KNOW— 
THERE ARE NO MAGIC PILLS. 

Writing is hard work. Success comes only 
to the few who are willing to work for it 
and sacrifice and study and fight for it. 
If you are looking for magic pills, try 
elsewhere. But if you are sincere about 
learning how to write for profit, send for 
our free brochure, 


“You can write—if you want to!!" 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING, INC. 
ALAMEDA, NEW MEXICO 


Get one interested in your play and you are 
well ahead. 


* * * 


In New York City there are production 
directories of plays-in-work with a lot of 
comprehensive data detailed. We print a 
guide ourselves, and every day we have the 
job of adding or correcting this list. To 
show you what happens to your play once 
it is optioned, we appended the following 
excerpts from our Guide To Future Broad- 
way Productions: 


Lynn Austin and Thomas Noyes 

56 E. 55th St. PL 5-7513 

“Untitled Play” by Louis Peterson about father 
and son. 

“Portrait of a Lady’— William Archibald 
adaptation of Henry James novel to star Jennifer 
Jones. Press: Barry Hyams. Due to open here 
Dec. 9 at Anta Playhouse, under direction of 
Jose Quintero. (In association with Producer 
Theatre.) Rehearsal in Oct. “The Crystal Heart” 
—Musical by Wm. Archibald and Baldwin 
Bergensen. 

“Happily Ever After”—Satire based on Chris- 
topher LaFarge fairy tale. 


Richard Barr and Charles Bowden 

34 W. 11th St. OR 43861 

“Angelica” by Ronald Alexander. A phantasy 
about a guardian angel who comes to earth to 
straighten out a man’s life. Cast of 7. Dir. Charles 
Bowden. 

“Shoemaker’s Children” by Henry and Phoebe 
Ephron. About a woman who finds she hasn’t 
devoted enough time to her children. Comedy. 
Try out at Bucks Co. Playhouse, Oct. 25. Stars 
Dorothy Stickney, Dir.; Charles Bowden. No biz. 
mgr. or set designer yet. 

“Gambler’s Luck” by Dorothy and Campbell 
Christie. About a man who presumably kills his 
wife. Cast of 7. 


Arthur J. Beckhard, 12 W. 44th St. MU 2-5140 

“Goodbye Again,” a revival. By Allan Scott 
and Geo. Haigh. He produced and directed in 
1932. Was done in strawhat this summer by 
Elaine Stritch. Myron McCormick may be in it. 
Co-producer, Lennie Soloway. 


Milton Bender, 116 Central Pk. S. JU 6-2244 
“Saddle and Go”—musical by Harry Revel, 
Milton Pascal and Ed Chodorov who will direct. 
Choreo.: Bill Dollar. Music: Harry Revel. Lyrics: 
Johnny Burke. General Manager: Al Goldin. 
Stars Buster Keaton. Press: Bill Doll. WI 7-2286. 


Frederick Brisson, Robert Griffith, Harold Prince 
630 5th Ave. CI 5-5820 
“Pajama Game.” Touring Company. Tour 
begins Jan. 31, Pittsburgh: “Damn Yankee” musi- 
cal comedy version of “The Year the Yankees 
Lost the Pennant” by Douglas Wallop. Albert B. 
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Taylor, may co-produce. He’s a CBS exec. Geo. 
Abbott writer and director. For Spring. “A For 
Adult” by Robert Sederberg, a drama with 5 kids 
and 7 adults. 

Musical comedy about San Francisco, by Geo. 
Abbott and Wm. Saroyan. 


Harold Bromley, 45 W. 45th St. PL 7-6891 
“Caligula” by Albert Camus. 
‘The Magic Fallacy”—Adapted from novel by 
David Westheimer. Gen. Mgr.: John del Bondio. 


Courtney Burr and John Byram 
58 W. 57th St. CI 5-9161 
“Shangri-La”—Musical adaptation of James 
book “‘Lost Horizon” by Jerome Lawrence, Rob- 
ert E. Lee and James Hilton. Music: Harry 
Warren. 


Katherine Cornell, 1270 6th Ave. CI 7-5152, and 

Robert Stevens, 1545 Bway. PL 7-6900 

“The Dark Is Light Enough”—London hit by 
Christopher Fry that takes place during Hun- 
garian revolution of 1849. Cast of 16. Press: Bill 
Fields. PL 7-6900. Reh. Nov. Opens Buffalo Nov. 
24, Broadway, Dec. Dir. Guthrie McClintic. 
Roles: 16 in the cast headed by Miss Cornell as 
the Countess. Jakob and Bassel are character 
men in 50’s or 60’s. Stefan is her son in mid-20’s. 
Only other woman is Bellia, elderly character 
female to play a servant. Also 2 other elderly 
character actors for servants. Richard is a das- 
tardly gent in late 30’s or early 40’s—very im- 
portant part. Count Peter is about the same age. 
Colonel is a character actor in 50’s. Smaller parts 
and bits for 3 soldiers and 2 guards. All in all 
it’s a field day for middle-aged and elderly char- 
acter men. 


Chandler Cowless, 515 Mad. MU 8-2270 
“The Saint of Bleecker St.” by Giant Carlo- 
Menotti, an opera. 8 principals and chorus. 


Cheryl Crawford, 49 W. 45th St. LU 2-3466 
..“Reuben, Reuben.”— Marc Blitstein musical 
about ex-GI’s day in New York City. Dir.: Rob- 
ert Lewis. 

“Trouble in Hahiti’—Short opera by Leon 
and Bernstein. Dir.: David Brooks, 


Nancy Davis, 148 E. 38th St. MU 6-5415 (with 
Ed Lowell) 
“Mr. Whistler” by Pauline Hopkins and Sara 
Curry. 6 men and 4 women. 


Alfred de Liagre, 55 W. 42nd St. PE 6-6678 
“It’s About Time”—A revue, Music and lyrics 
by Richard Stopley and Dick Hughes. Sketches: 
Marya Mannes. 
“The Lovely Galtet”—Frank von Suppe play, 
adapted by Geo. and Phyllis Mead. 


SONGS cx: 


for Publication and Commercial Recording. 
Quick action! Celebrated expert offers you 
FREE copy of “SECRETS OF SONG SUC- 
CESS.” Honest deal designed to benefit all con- 
— Mail Songs or Poems now. 


REXRIGHT MUSIC CO., Dept. H 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing ot Reasonable Rates 
igar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue lot 73rd St.) New York 21 











WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
ond experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








AFFILIATED SONGWRITERS 


Mutual cooperation. Collaboration. Many 
benefits. Publishing, Recording. 


Send $2.00 NOW! Total yearly cost. 
WEB, 149 West 48th St.. New York 36, N. Y. 








NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes “You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.” (Name upon request.) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read by 
ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75¢ per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays $15.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER" 
NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 

















WHAT ARE YOU DOING WRONG? 


ite brill never sell because of some easily corrected fault. A former editor and free lance 
writen can help You ts T am beping some 200 suse in my Los Angeles area workshops. $1 wg 


a . en 
9426 Sout. Monica Bivd. ROSE KING Beverly Hillis, Calif. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrzr’s Diogst is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s ine. Each issue is read by 
inning writers, fessio: writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical ucers, adver- 
tising aqgaei and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, nada, and in a score of foreign countries. 
The rate for “Personals” is ten cents a word including 
each word in name and address; box number, 1.50. 
Copy with mane | ag or check for January issue must 








Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











AS a novel of the inside world of literary agents 
and publishers, FANN MARLOW, by Jane 
Hardy, is the perfect Christmas gift for anyone 
who has ever held A Book in his hand, his 
heart, and his mind. 





WANTED: ADVENTURE STRIP WRITER—News- 
po feature syndicate seeks top-calibre writer 
provide continuity scripts for shoeataveay oe 
comic = with he-man outdoors hero. Require- 
ments include unusual but not fantastic plots, 
authenticity, mastery of suspense through inci- 
dent, compelling dialogue and knowledge of 
comic strip story techniques. $400 for each 
8-week episode. Submit two story outlines built 
around any ager? hero to show your ability. 
Box N-4, Writer’s Digest. 





PERSONALIZED STATIONERY, finest quality. 
Trial offer: 100 — letterheads, 100 Rip- 
plefinish envelopes, 100 personalized white post- 
cards. Attractively printed. All for $3.00 post- 

id. Satisfaction guaranteed. George Krause, 
03 Bryant Avenue, New York 60, New York. 





MAKE RESEARCH WORK EASIER with maga- 
zine clippings. Dozen different clippings for a 
dollar (no amps). Refunded if we fail. Writer’s 
Research — g Service, 6632 28rd Ave., 
Hyattsville, 


TRADE MAGAZINES. See late — through our 
easy-to-get-acquainted service. Choose from 4,387, 
covering all fields. Current List FREE. m- 
mercial Engravin a a B - eade 34AN 
North Ritter, In apolis 19, Indiana. 








GAGWRITERS—I want new, a selling gags. 
All types 25%. Arthur Leonardi, 10851 Wagner 
St., Culver City, Calif. 





“7 TO ,SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
RIAL,”? Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.06 a day 
from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate O ration, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model ane tters to Editors. Sample 
nae y rd For Complete Folio $2.00 
a © (refundable). “nile they last, itt copy 
be 175 Idea Sources for Newspaper atures” 
included wi! rhe American Feature Syn- 
dicate, Dept. Come Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FROM HOLLYWOOD. Send 
"Wis envelope, addressed, Christmas Cards now. 
e mail for Christmas delivery. 8 for $1. Letters 


each (coin). Fisher, P.O. 
Bon liyweod 28, California. 
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SLEEP-LEARNING—the revolution in education— 
can help you write. Learn vocabulary, memorize 
the dictionary, -—~ facts. An —e. spoken can 

learned—all while you sleep. Don’t sleep 
your life ‘away—LEARN while oon sleep. Mlus- 
trated booklet tells omeaiins results—how to 
make device simply and cheaply. (Booklet price 
2.00). Money results not obtained. 
leep-Learning Research Association, 114 8. 
38th Ave., Omaha 3, Nebraska. 


WOMAN WRITER wishes contact woman artist. 
interested in possibly illustrating stories, Bex 





FORMULA—Make your own anti-freeze this win- 
ter. Complete easy instructions $1.00. Free list 
of other available formulas sent with each order. 
M-D Products, P.O. Box 501, Sunnyvale,, Calif. 


PERMANENT ADDRESS. ESS, forwarding for mobile 

ople, $5 a year; remailing two for 25c. Details 

ree. Seward’s Servi ces, $10 Pacific Building, 
Miami, Florida. 


MEN’S WHITE HANDERCHIEFS, $1.10 dozen. 
Ladies’ linen handkerchiefs $2.00 dozen. Roland 
L. Bryan, 1211 W. 62nd St., Chicago 36, Ill, 


END RESEARCH WORRIES! Send a dollar (no 
stamps) for a dozen magazine clippings (all 
different) on any subject. Refunded if we fail. 
Writers’ Research Clipping Service, 6632 23rd 
Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 


FOOL-PRGOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Dee 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. 
CAPITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davia. 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 


SHORTHAND IN ONE ; WEEK—EZ toughest % 
tem. $2.00, ouraeee. Zinman, 215-W West 91, 
New York 24, N. Y 


TO THE SERIOUS STUDENT OF WRITING: 
Read “Rhythm In Writing.” In reading it you 
will realize that it is a clear analysis of the 
natural modus of creative mind in producing 
eriginal work, which has always been under- 





stood by successful writers since writing began. 
But, it has never been so definitely, fully put 
into words for the student of writing as in 


we thm In Writing.’’ $1.00. BR. N. sser, 30 
ayaud Ave., Denver 9, Colo. 


THE ABERREE—Slightly satirical magazine cov- 
ering all sciences of thought, with a Dianetic- 
Scientological slant. $2 year. Sample free. Alphia 
Hart, 207 North Washington, Enid, Oklahoma. 


WILL EXCHANGE BOOKS on Journalism, Art, 
Trades for ‘‘Experimental’’ magazines, Writer’s 
~ back issues. Eyck, Box 457, Yucca Valley, 


STRUGGLING WRITEE SR would like a professional 
typist having a tape recorder playback te type 
first draft and final manuscript from dictation 
on % inch tape. Box N-1. 


wae ARTICLE WRITING as 8 paying bent hobby. 

word booklet, ‘“‘Adventures in Free- 
per Feature Writing,’’ $1. Holden, 
rmantown, Tennessee. 





ee News 
Publisher, 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.”” Ne merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven Successful! Haylings, 
WDS, Carlsbad, California. 


CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! Your goites oppor- 
tunity. Supply GLC with original informative 
artic es, cartoons, stories, lyrics, hobbies. Cur- 
rent edition 25c silver McPlastens cowd 609 West 
First, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW CANADIAN market list, $1.00. British list, 
$1.00. Eight leading Canadian ea. cur- 
rent issues, $2.00, Satisfaction —S ! E. 
facto Bloomfiel id, 11-A Gwynne Ave., Toronto 3, 

mtario. 








SUITCASE TYPE a} Rex, 5511 W. 
North Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Coprpemsen: STORY Flore. $8 each. Keenan, 
mfession Story Teacher, Bex 62, New York es. 
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AMBITIOUS orepense S intevested in n 

cholo send for free MODERN EN PSY 
bHO T. HSU, Box NS-WD, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS. Send sample writing 
and $1.00. Bluegrass Handwriting Agency. Box 
$3, Lakeland, Ky. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on 
all subjects bought, sold and exchanged. Money- 
saving values. ist 10c. Smith Instruction Ex- 
change, 124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


“MIRACLE MIND.” Aequins mind of genius. 
(Details, 10c.) Krishnar Institute, P.O. Box 842, 
Escondido, Calif. Dept. W-7. 


WONDER WHETHER SOMEONE wishes to col- 
laborate on my ag ay 4 gratis. Share re- 
sults if luck and brain 


BEGINNERS! Make “Lis $200 monthly with ‘‘de- 
partment letters’ — mH of markets, require- 
ments, rates, etc. Cash, money order or 
stamps. Berry Hill oe Angola, N. Y. 


FLORIDA OPPORTUNITIES! Hundreds of jobs, 
businesses, farms, groves, homes. Free details! 
| ee Opportunity Journal, Vero Beach 12, 

or 














say OAKS—Novel of how sas country editor 
faces love, hate, business problems—and a 
passionate, recalcitrant wife, Authentic picture 
of country newspa mes 332 pages. Cloth bound. 
$3.50.  Alphia 207 orth Washington, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 


REVISE YOUR OWN POEMS FOR MARKET. 
Pian writer used in over 200 sales, $1.00. More- 
house 1931 Santa Rosa, Pasadena, Calif. 


ADVENTUROUS GUYS, GALS wanted for writing- 
camping tour U. 8., Mexico. One dollar day 
each. x N-5. 


“SPARETIME PROFITS” illustrated, instructive, 
profitable ideas, eo ee Peete ta Was writer, 
new markets. $1. Wentworth, 
Chicago 28, Llinois. 


JOIN WRITER'S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
$1.00 a year = ek a to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Doug Couden 12A, Capistrane 
Beach, Calif. 














GAG-WRITERS! Former selling cartoonist re- 
—— field wants Indian sitaatlen gags. Also 
ade journal gags. All slants. Prom a = rts, 
capenelie. Casey Show, Fort Jervis, ork. 


WRITER DESIRES FULL OR PART-TIME WORK 
at home along journalistic lines. May Resser, 
421 Tyler St., Gary, Indiana. 


LEARN TYPING easily and quickly! With the 
gece’, scientifically designed learning device, 
Tuch-Rite Board, you master the keyboard 
in a matter of hours then proceed to practice 
typing caeonly without tiresome or monoto- 
nous drills and exercises. Send $7.95 for your 
complete home study—not a correspondence 
course consisting of a Tuch-Rite Board with 
instructions and a Tuch-Rite Typing text. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Tuch-Rite Methods, Inc., 
37 S. 13 Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter. 
1753-2152. Chart 21"x 28", 75e. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 








POETS! Join the Caravan of Poetry. Cash prizes 
and awards with each issue. $2.00 for one year 
(6 issues). Caravan, Lamoni, Iowa. 


YOUR 20-WORD advertisement placed in five big 
Southwest Sunday newspapers, $8.76. Circula- 
tion 716,000. Other wg groups. Pennebaker 
Advertising, Kerrville, Te: 


a a. books es reviewed in 

DUKE OF N formation free. 

chanel Mona, tig "230 Columbia Place, Las 
Angeles 26, foraia. 





FOR CHRISTMAS! Exquisite Chippendols, Tray 
(19"x 24”), hand-painted by Irmina, .98 post- 
d, refundable. Send hed k or money order, 
eCarlo Studios, 3099 Highland Ave., Camden 5, 
New Jersey. 


LADIES! “Easy Earnings at Home” gives com- 

lete directions for 40 tested, enjoyable projects. 

a canvassing. $1.00. Marion Jayne, Laceyville, 
enna, 





X-RAY MIND. Dangerous wer over others. 
(Details 10c) Krishnar Institute, P.O. Box 842, 
Escondido, Calif. Dept. W-7. 


VIRGINIA: uestions answered, coin each; 
letters mailed, 25c coin each; Stabbing, Rt. 2, 
Box 405, Roanoke, Va. 


SONG WRITERS: Are you discouraged wentetins 
why your songs have not been ay a 
—_- with professional composers has as 
blishers, Artists and Record Companies prefer 
dealing directly with song writer. Send $1 for 
valuable song marketing guide. Song Market 
Service, Springdale, Arkansas. 


FIVE FREE ORIGINAL CARTOON GAGS when 
ordering Laffille No. 1 or 2 (hundreds of cartoon 
gags compiled by top gagmen), $1.00. Donen 
od Service, 2 m Avenue, New York, 


UNLOCK YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS. Produce, create 
effortlessly through guarant Autodynamic 
technique. Free brochure. Box 847 (B-11), 
Ocean Park, Calif. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. 
big money. Learn —— Help fill the huge 
demand. Amazin Oppo rtunity. Free Plan. 
Tropicals, 1008-J, geles 15. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, )dd, Successfal Businesses.”’ 
bh home; ed something Odd! Pacific, 
44 B, Oceanside, 








FURNISHED COTTAGE available in Ozarks in 
exchange for small amount of work. P.O. Box 
632, mslow, Ark. 


POETS: Descri ons of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleid clrada Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on poesia ry R- dressed, stam envelope. 

KALEIDO: H. A National agazine of 

Poetry, aoe pars Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


SURPRISE FRIENDS! Yc Your cards, letters re- 
mailed, 25c; letters written, $1.00. ‘Confidential! 
Washington, D. C. Postmark. Eleanor Werner, 
6410 Stoneham Road, Bethesda, Maryland. 


“TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New: Two for $1.25 
postpaid. S$ fy typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, "suokie, 2 tl. 


WOMAN WRITER, 37,_ wi wishes contact photog- 
gy gee te collaborate on fact articles. 
x 











LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample lesson, 25c. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


MAKE RESEARCH WORK EASIER with magazine 
clippings! Sample clipping for a dime. Re- 

funded if we fail. r’s Research Clipping 

Service, 6632 23rd Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 


CHECKER PLAYERS STERN EION—-Baneetenal, 
entertaining, a, ee “Southern 
Checkers” book. : t. 1.00. Southern 

Checkers m.....M, ie 863, Bats, Georgia. 


BEGINNING WRITERS! BE WISE! Start with 
the Juveniles. 101 Ideas for Juvenile Articles. 
Send $1.00. Kay, 442 E. Market, Long Beach, 
California. 


MAYBE WE CAN SWAP IDEAS, information, 
inspiration. Middle-aged white collar worker, 
interested in people and places; piaaaine series 
of 2 and 3 week trips to Mexico. jorida, — 
Peru, Europe, Alaska. Have Lange Grand 
Canyon, Hawaii, My: Where we zee 

7 on 2 tight budget? tre 
Shirley Saunders, P.O. 1884, Fresno, 
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answered on pie, 
each. 16 years Mresid ence. Translat a, aS 
mailed 25¢. E. fees, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mex! 


WHAT IS YOUR “I.Q."? You may now take an 
excellent, scientifically standardized General a 
telligence Test for adults in the privacy and 
pa gg of your own home. Confidential 

report, Send only ¢ to Universit a4 Test Bureau, 
Desk RB, Box 401, Palo ‘alo Alto, California. 


EVEN A PSYCHIATRIST’S OFFICE would look 
cheerful with our colorful floral-designed hand- 
painted 12-inch wooden bowls. Only $2.00 pro- 
paid. Money back guarantee. Mexican Ceramic 
and Curio Shop, Box 7334, El Pase, Texas. 


RENT MY MAILBOX. Centnenes. Your mail 
= fellow wherever you &. $3 month. Hedg- 
pet 406 South Second Street, Alhambra ’ 
- ef 





MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your gars— 
$1.00. Mailed flat on hes Bristol boar F. 
ee Brookside Leavittsburg. 


SURPRISE yon friends with Christmas cards 
from California. Cards remailed from ry 
an pe or Oakland, 25e or five for $1.00 

if, iy city preferred. Mary Schneider, 259 
5. th Street, Oakland, California. 


MAKE MONEY: b expert; 
new manual tells = Se, Only sd Sterling. 
Great Neck 56, N 


MEXICO CITY POSTMARK. Letters remailed 25¢ 
each. Questions answered on customs, people, 
language, dollar a set. Charles Nash, Piramides 
69, Colonial Claveris, Me Mexico City. 


WANTED—Agents and Sale Salespeople to handle fast 
wing cosmetic line. Demonstration sample 
}d ge. MD Products, P.O. Box 561, Sunnyvale, 





EARN MONEY revriting newepener mevings. 
Write Ralph Underhill, hill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


LETTERS remailed from ¢ Chicago, Ill. 
| ae og Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave., Chisago 2 as. 
ois. 





BE A UNION LABOR LEADER. Well paid, 
fee? pa positions. Home or travel expense 
paid ‘ull details, personal guidance. $1.00 
complete. Union Job Guidance Bureau, 103 W. 
Erie St., Salamanca, N. Y. 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gazg- 
writers. Cartoon markets, hints, news, ete. 
Send for free copy. Information Guide, 2776 
California Court, Lincoln 19, Nebr. 





WANT TO WRI PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 67. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 


“BUNDLING’—The Curious Custom of Courting 
in Bed! New book containing collection of facts, 
folklore and fun concerning erica’s stran 
social custom. $1.00 Postpaid. a Publica- 
tions, Frankhoover St., Uniontewn, Penna. 








CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. Send for 
go Sy of “The Gag Recap.”’ Earle 
Tempel, Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas. 


POETRY! Why not set your poems to music? 
Gomotete simplified method, $1.25. Free details. 
Cocard, Massapequa Park, New York. 


YOUNG MALE STUDENT writer needs collabo- 
rator with interest in Historical fiction. P.O. Box 
6374, Tarrant Branch, h, Birmingham, Alabama. 


$1 me. Establish permanent California address 
—— forwarded efficiently, confidentially. Re- 
mails 25c; Help wanted columns $1; Ellery 

Oftce Gerviee, 44 8. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 





(Continued on page 77) 
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(Continued from page 40) 

Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
19, New York. Bruce Cohen, whose title is 
Editorial Administrator, says that unusual 
off-beat one-pagers up to 1,250 words, fic- 
tion or non-fiction, are sometimes needed. 
“Besides these short shorts, which start at 
$250, we want articles and fiction from 
2,500 to 5,000 in length. We need ideas and 
plots such as the one in a coming up issue, 
‘The Little People.’ This is an entertaining 
story dealing with the procrastinations of a 
creative writer. In fiction, we have a great 
story with a strong regional atmosphere in 
‘Come Gentle Spring.’ It is about an old 
couple who find they cannot own land if 
they want to collect their pension, and how 
they sell their small farm after 68 years. 
This writer gets the old people’s problems 
across so strongly that the reader identifies 
at once with their tragedy. 


“Prices vary here according to the im- 
portance of the writer, the subject matter 
and the word length. We use medical pieces 
occasionally which are both freelance and 
assigned. Query or send outline.” 


15 Detective Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Peggy Graves, Edi- 
torial Director, is in need of short shorts 
at present. “I like these to. be kept to 1,500 
to 2,000 words. Private eye stories go over 
big here, and as a woman editor, I bend 
over backwards in selecting stories with a 
strong masculine appeal. I like women in 
these stories, they should play an important 
part—but not as the protagonist. The per- 
fect short story, for me, should be well- 
plotted, but not too deductive, getting to 
the meat of the crime quickly, then tying 
up the loose ends in a satisfying denoue- 
ment. Right now, I’m not buying anything 
longer than 5,000 words. Payment for short 
shorts will be sweetened up with a slight 
bonus depending on interest and quality.” 


The Reporter, 136 E. 57th St., New York 
22, N. Y. This is the new address for Dr. 
Max Ascoli’s magazine. Moving will be 
completed by this time and manuscripts 
which may have been held up, will now be 
looked at regularly. While four or five, 
sometimes more articles are definitely po- 
litical slant, the trend here is toward a 
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more generalized content. Louisa Dalcher, 
Assistant Managing Editor, is interested in 
seeing 2,500 to 3,000 word articles which 
might deal with the news, but not as 
skimpily as most news magazines do. For 
instance, “China Lobby Wiretrap” which 
barely made the headlines, was featured as 
a full length article in the Reporter some 
time back. 

Rates which used to be 10c a word, are 
flexible and depend largely on the interest 
of the subject matter. Other departments 
in the book which are mostly staff written, 
are, book and movie reviews. . . . Much 
research goes into most of the longer ar- 
ticles in this magazine, and the time taken 
is well paid for here. 


Startling Detective, 67 West 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Editor Hamilton Peck 
reports a need for short-shorts for this oldest 
of Fawcett’s crime books. He says, “we 
pay better than 5c a word for shorts run- 
ning around 600 words. We like an unusual 
or humorous twist for these stories which 
do not necessarily need to deal with murder. 
We have a good one in the March issue, 
‘Paid Off the Hard Way.’ It’s a story of 
three teenaged boys who break into a 
mortuary to rob the safe. After many la- 
bors, they finally managed to get it open. 
The safe is empty except for a small sealed 
envelope. They open this to find that it 
contains only $3.80. Attached to it is a 
memo with the ringleader’s name on it. It 
is his back pay which he neglected to col- 
lect when he left the mortuary the week 
before. 

“We want a news photo included with 
each of these current short shorts for which 
we make an additional payment. We use 
two or three shorts in every issue and need 
them now. We also use 14 other crime 
stories, all of which must be based on fact. 
Current crimes and outstanding older crimes 
as far back as the 1920’s are acceptable 
here. We pay 3c for full length stories up 
to 7,000, and 4c to 5c for those which run 
up to 3,000. Query on both old and current 
cases, 

1000 Jokes Magazine, 26¥ 5th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Editor Bill Yates reports 
that while his book is nicely filled by top 





Climb ou Goard! 


Are you at sea with your writing? Ex- 
perienced navigator for many years in 
helping writers make port is WRITER'S 
DIGEST. In charting the course, Writer's 
Digest advances: 


SALES 
Latest detailed market requirements steer writers 
directly to sales. 
GROWTH 
Your writing may click in one of the more spe- 
cialized fields which are fully described in Writer's 
Digest articles each month. 


EXPERIENCE 


The “shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 
tures sharpens the writers’ general know-how. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a-word 
mill long enough to take a look. And dewy-eyed 
hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish their 
copies before they go back to the desk to finish 
their “best story-so-far." 


Dou't Drift--- Subseribe How 


A specially reduced introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back gueran- 
tee. If you don't like the first three issues, drop 
us a card and we'll refund your money in full. 


INW’AUANWIYIW SY 


Writer's Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


{ ) Send me the next 15 issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST at the special rate of $3.00. 


( ) Send four issues of WRITER'S DIGEST for 
the enclosed $1.00. 























humor writers, he’d like to see some new 
names occasionally. He says, “I hear editors 
complaining that humor is so hard to get, 
and yet humor writers say there aren’t 
enough markets for their wares. Something 
is wrong somewhere when top quality ma- 
terial comes to 1000 Jokes at $15 to $50, 
directly from the Saturday Evening Post 
which pays considerably more. That’s our 
gain however, aand we are actively buying 
humor pieces of from 200 to 800 words in 
length, on any subject. We also buy verse 
and quips, but no one- and two-liners. Pay- 
ment is promptly on acceptance.” 

Look, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
New York. Humor Editor, Gurney Williams 
says that his new feature page, “Look On 
the Light Side” has proven so popular, it 
will be continued as a permanent part of 
the magazine. Written humor, 100 to 325 
words in length is wanted. Price is by 
arrangement for these pieces. Epigrams, 
one-liners mainly, will bring ten dollars flat. 
Light verse, which is very much wanted, 
of from four to eight lines, is paid at the 
rate of $3 a line, minimum $25. Subjects 
can be anything except Xmas and New 
Years. 

TV Program Week, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. The low down on the new 
Curtis weekly is this: Jonathan Kilbourn 
who is Managing Editor will use free-lance 
material on second lead articles of 500 to 
750 words. He wants outlines suggesting 
new and unusual slants on TV personali- 
ties. And says, “We don’t want suggestions 
saying something vague as, “How about do- 
ing an article on “The Medic,” we want 
strong reasons given for writing up any 
show or person of prominence on TV. If 
there is anything unusual or different in 
putting together a show, or anything unique 
about the TV personality—then we might 
say “go ahead” to the writer. 

“We have a national section divided in- 
to two 16-page parts and news-pegged to 
TV. We will include such subjects as sports, 
food and fashion, as well. Personality pro- 
files will be from 1,500 to 2,000 words in 
length, and we will pay approximately $200 
for them. Jonathan Kilbourn is Managing 
Editor and Robert Wheeler Editor.” 

This new weekly will be the same size 


4 


as TV Guide, but won’t be a fan magazine. 

The first issue will be dated January 8th. 
Challenge, 444 Madison Ave., New York 

19, N. Y. This is a brand new bi-month- 


ly, alternating with Man’s Magazine which, 


has been selling very well in the men’s 
field. Hy Steirman edits both and is look- 
ing for male slant, action, adventure, how- 
to, and medical articles. Both magazines 
are put oui by Pyramid Books. 

Skye Pub. Co., 270 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Editors Dan Blue and Bill Guy 
both buy material for the four crime books 
this company puts out. Mr. Blue says, 
“Up to now, we have been using up our 
inventory, but we are pretty well cleared 
away and want to see some new stuff. For 
my books, Police Detective, and True 
Crimes, keep word lengths up to and un- 
der 2,000. I’m also interested in short 
crime stories of about 500 words. These 
would be one-pagers. All material should be 
recent. No “classic” stuff wanted. 

“Bill Guy edits and buys for Women in 
Crime, and True Mystery. For Women 
in Crime a good example of a current case 
is that of Barbara Graham, now awaiting 
death in the gas chamber in San Quentin 
prison. A beautiful, but particularly vicious 
decoy, leader of the “unholy trio” the case 
was given wide publicity on the West 
Coast. For True Mystery, special, off the 
beaten track, unsolved crimes are wanted. 
The John Christie case in London, where 
the murderer, a quiet, mousy little man, 
boarded up eight women’s bodies in his 
ramshackle apartment, might be called 
“unsolved,” because no motive was ever 
established. Confession type cases, like “I 
was the Matron in a Drug Addicts Prison,” 
involving behind the scenes cruelty to in- 
mates, would fit into Women in Crime. Or 
sensational stories of “The Abortion Men- 
ace” type. No prices have been set, but 
rates are satisfactory and depend quite a 
lot on the research and experience of the 
writers.” 

Gourmet, “The Magazine of Good Liv- 
ing,” 768 Fifth Ave., New York. Editor, 
Earle MacAusland. Original, entertaining 
articles, about 2,500 words, on dining, drink- 
ing and hosting, with unusual recipes worked 
into the story. Rates open. 
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(Continued form page 36) 

which may not be visible from merely read- 
ing the script. For example, the denouement 
(ending) may revolve around a bit of busi- 
ness which is impressive in the reading but 
completely flat in the viewing. The director 
can often give you valuable suggestions as 
he directs your play. 

In typing your manuscript, a list of char- 
acters and a description of the setting 
should precede the text. Indent for each 
speech, type the name of the speaker in 
all caps, and put stage directions in paren- 
theses. Example: 

MARY (replacing vase): Won’t you 
please leave me alone for a little while! 
She crosses to door). 

The following group of publishers will 
welcome a good one-act play. 


Art Craft Play Co., Marion, Iowa. “We 
can always use good plays suited for high 
schools. Should have one interior setting. 
Would be a good idea if authors would 
talk to a dramatics teacher in one of 
their local schools, and perhaps read 
some of the more popular plays that 
schools produce—this would give them a 
better idea of the market, and also the 
mechanics of a play, such as stage direc- 
tions, etc.” 

Banner Play Bureau, 619 Post St., San 
Francisco 9, Calif. “Advise what you 
have before sending Ms. Need mysteries, 
plays for all girls or women.” 


Walter H. Baker Co., 569 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. “One-acts for 
contests.” 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 S. Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. “Originality, prac- 
tical, free from objectionable material 
(incest, etc.), quality writing.” 

Eldridge Publishing Co., Franklin, Ohio. 

Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New 
York 19. “Farces, comedies, melodramas 
modern. A play that can stand alone on 
its strong story values. New, sympathetic 
characters, incisively drawn. Touches of 
poetry: wistfulness, gladness, surprise, apt 
expression, etc. (by which we do not 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Wit was this man great? How does anyone 
—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is it not 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
rets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
aang ens came to America in 1694, 
oday, headquarters of the 

Rosicrucians send over seven ea 
million pieces of mail an- 

nually to all parts of the 
world. Write for YOUR 
FREE COPY of ‘The Mas- 
tery of Life’—TCDAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen, A 
non-profit organization, Ad- 


dress: Scribe K.G.Y. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE « (AMORC) ¢ CALIFORNIA 


few a “SEND THIS COUPONS O-—= “ 
Scribe K.G.Y. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my faculties 
and powers of mind. 


Name 
Address. 
| City. 
t 
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mean: rapture, romanticism, verse, sugar, 
soul scratching, or any other banal under- 
standing of the word poetry). Knowledge, 
understanding and wisdom. A play that 
when read shows the hand of a craftsman 
who is expert in the techniques of his 
trade. We look for freshness and novelty, 
too—those things which make a work 
unlike all that went before.” 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3. 

Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. “Dramatic plots suit- 
able for one-act play contests is our 
immediate need.” 

Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
“One-act plays with simple settings suit- 
able for production by young people from 
six to sixteen. (No musical plays or 
pageants; no disfigured characters; dialect 
should be used rarely, if at all.) Casts 
may be mixed, all male, or all female. 
Plays with one scene preferred. Subjects: 






























holiday, historical, biographical, patriotic, 
comedy, etc. Maximum lengths: junior 
high and older groups, 25 double-spaced 
typewritten pages; intermediate grades, 
15 pages; primary grades, 8-10 pages. If 
possible, we prefer plays shorter than 
these maximum lengths.” 





Notes to Editors 


Editors drive me to distractions; 
Pencil my precious r-anuscripts 
With their sadistic added attractions: , 
Spurn my plots and pan my quips. 

Dissect my hero and his brother; 

Suggest a minor change or two, 

Like “Add a sweet old grey-haired mother” 
Or—“Change the locale to a zoo.” 





I’ll take their churlish advice in stride 
If they'll only buy it, when I’ve complied. 


Shirley Lundgren 
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This little story went to market: This little story stayed home. 


Don’t let your stories be stay-at-homes! Send them to us—you may have a Ms. tucked 
away in a lower desk drawer that is, or can be made into, just what an editor wants. 

Never before has there been the tremendous and varied demand for written material— 
novels, paper-back books, television and radio scripts—the market is wide open in every field. 

Our staff is experienced in writing for the theatre, radio, television, novels and all types 
of magazines as well as preparing material for newspaper and magazine publication. Our 
service includes criticism, suggestions for revision, selling and maintaining close contacts 


between writers and editors. 


We are large enough to command attention but small enough to give every client personal 
service. We work with selling writers on a commission basis; one dollar per thousand words 
to beginners. Please enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope with manuscripts. 


EAST AURORA Dorothy Call and Associates a 


NEW YORK Literary Agents 
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(Continued from page 23) 

After two lengthy visits to San Quentin, 
long hours in the prison with Caryl Chess- 
man, not to mention reams of correspond- 
ence, I can honestly say that my initial 
fears were groundless. 


Perhaps some of his humility, and I use 
the word in its finest sense, is a result of 
the tremendous interest the entire world 
has evinced in his situation and in his book. 


So far, Cell 2455, Death Row has been 
contracted for book publication in the 
following languages: Japanese, Finnish, 
Greek, Spanish, Norwegian, German, 
Italian, and French. 

The reasons for the wide interest abroad 
should certainly be interesting for us. In 
finding this book published in the United 
States, our friends abroad see positive evi- 
dence of the worth of the individual in 
our country—for certainly it is a truly 
democratic thing when a condemned man 
is permitted to write and arrange for the 
publication of such a book. (It will not be 
amiss to thank, publicly, Warden Harley 
O. Teets of San Quentin, and Richard A. 
McGee, Head of the California Depart- 
meat of Corrections, not only for encour- 
aging Caryl Chessman in his efforts to 
write, and making the book’s publication 
a possibility, but for all the kindness and 
co-operation shown me, and Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., the publishers. ) 

The wide success of his book has, of 
course, meant money for Caryl Chessman. 
Since prisoners are only allowed to spend 
a very limited amount weekly, a few dol- 
lars—the irony of a sizeable income is ob- 
vious. Primarily he has hired a lawyer to 
assist him in his defense. He has used 
some of his money to pay off his father’s 
debts, and established a trust fund for the 
children of a young woman who befriended 
his father. 


There is something for all of us to learn 
from this success story. And it is not that 
we have to go to jail to achieve best- seller- 
dom! 

All of us must sit back and say: he did 
it under the worst possible conditions— 
surely, I must keep working when I have 
so much for which to be thankful! 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


a 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A S$ 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets" and 
“*"My Formula for Fiction"’ 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


GOOD INCOME submitting quis show questions. 
More opportunities, less competition. Complete 
instructions, ae —* samples. 

Box 887, Presque 


yee Wetsene: 25 important DO’s and 
DON HOW sumbit—WHERE to submit 
your “manascript. i $1. TELESCRIPT, Dept. 
A, Box 1208, Hollywood 28. 





WRITER! Get that portable at substantial saving. 
Outstanding values priced right. Best Buy 
Agency, P.O. Box 262, et, Holyoke, Mass. 


FULL OR PART TIME — — Names, addresses and 
details of firms who need agents and aS. 
Thousands of openings. 25 for for 
=. oy MD Products, P.O. Box sel. Sunnyvale, 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA courses 
on “Fiction Technique” and Journalism for sale 
a George Eyck, Bex 457, Yucca Valley, 


500 COOPERATIVE MEMBER-OWNERS! Spread 

wey ~ of Children’s Reading—NOT Guessing. 

October Ad for details. You can earn! (Send 

25c —- fee) $2 ad with Free Consultation 

still good. Sesvews CPA, 404 California Building, 
Steckton, Calif 


RESEARCH — Library of Congress: Limitless 
source material. Literature, Americana, etc. 
Prompt factual data. Reasonable rates. 

Trask, 23 Second St., N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 


weereee sees t PLOTTING? 27 2 mine. 
Fy daily, $1.00 each. a § —_—s 
bis ; lan Grove, Toronte 9, Ont., Can 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. sto 
writing problem gg and es. _ 
Mrs. Marjorie Da Laceyville, 

HOW TO TURN Simple day Humor inte 
Cash. Details $1.00. Lew Fleming Box 142 
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Beginners 
Only 


aS 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the — a 
magazines. They WILL, however, unde 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 

rogress. Complete details and an out- 
fine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST N-4 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohie 

Kindly send details of the 


s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligatica. 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
stery course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
ae agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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(Continued from page 19) 

Studio Publications, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. (Arts, crafts, garden- 
ing.) 

Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 24 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Woman’s Press, 425 Fourth Ave., New 

« 16, N. Y. (Homemaking. ) 

The following technical publishers have 
more or less extensive lists of “how-to” books 
and pamphlets: 

American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. 
and 58th St., Chicago 37, Il. 

Frederick J. Drake & Co., 117 Green Bay 
Road, Wilmette, Ill. 

Goodheart-Wilcox, 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

McKnight & McKnight, 109 W. Market 
St., Bloomington, IIl. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Reinhold Publishing Co., 300 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Leading, general publishers who have 
demonstrated an actual interest by publish- 
ing “how-to” books include: 

Appleton-Century-Crofts Co., 35 W. 32nd 
St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Farrar, Straus, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. 

W. Funk, Inc., 33 W. 46th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. 


1321 S. Michigan 


210 Madison 








Free 























ALONG VARIOUS LINES POETRY & VERSE 
Gaaresten Maho Your Story . . 350 An Editor Looks at Poetry. .... 2.00 
Maren Elwood Stanton Coblentz _ 
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Writing Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 | 5s obert reene 
pare Time Article Television Writing & Selling .... 5.75 
alter S$. Campbell Writing for Money .......... 3.75 E. B. Roberts 
Writing of Bi a 1.50 Lederer Writing for Television ........ 3.00 
Catherine Drinker Bowen eo ue in Article Writing ... 3.50 Gabere Seldes 
iti ictii eson 
me se + aaa aa crave 3.50 Write For T  % ak 2.50 REFE cz 
it, for Christian Publications 3.00 - R. Harrison Anniversaries & Holidays... 10.00 
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" ‘Glenn a _ ne sang WERE Fea ean ais ee 1. Dictionary of Thoughts......... 4.95 
riting to Sell ....... errr er ts in Great Britain........ 
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How to Create Gags -........ 2.00 NOVEL WRITING Sa ......48 
Cartoon Consultants Craft of Novel Writing ......... 2.75 | Rapid Vocabulary Builder ...... 1.00 
How to Write Jokes ........... 2.00 Burack | Lewis 
Sidney Reenick me a Novel ......... 3.50 Roget’s Thesaurus .... «| a 
Introduction to Cartooning ..... 4.00 | How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 | Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
— Woodford Webster’s New World 
DETECTIVE WRITING bast —santea lati 2.00 | “Dictionary, thumb-indexed .... 6.00 
Encyclopedia of Criminology ... 5.00 Western Words .............- 3.00 
Modern Crimi ve Oe YWRITIN 
Soderman Yo . oe G SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Playwright at Work ............ 3.00 3.00 
ae < ens sabaseenne 3.00 John Van Druten Love Story Ee A 
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Writing Detective & Mystery ital Short Story Writing ............ 2.00 
icthon, WIGS cccccccccccces . PLOTTING & REVISION remaine as 
Profit... 2.00 
__ JUVENILE WRITING How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 | Sborp,Seery Writing for Profit 
Children’s Book Field .......... 3.50 Anne eines Write the Short Short 3.50 
J. P. Colby Basie ome of Fiction ....... 3.00 as ——————_=ss#«O 
venile Success Secrets ........ F oster-Harris a 
Javea Henan 2.00 | 101 Plow Used & Abwed ....... 1.25 | Writers: Try Short Shorts ...... 3.00 
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Lewis Charles Simmons Campbell 
Weising Juv Sasso Fiction ....... 2.50 | 36 Dramatic Situations ......... 2.00 | Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Order the Best Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid 
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by Warrrer’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for ¢§ ......................ccccceeee peat cutee Payment of $............. enclosed 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re ER EE ee en Ee eR R= eI Pe PCLT ETT Tee ey ee 
entitled to return books for full Ada 
cash refund within ten days if BP cute tyeseatecuabcheossesnlestoa cus Gress ea NETe pee eneaein eens eeue 
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“SERVING THE SOUTHWEST" 


Nea’ end, Sopetnetien Cov. 
A, Deventahte, Sesiting 


Editorial hy ye on 20-Lb. i, Sas 75¢ per ra: wo warfe 10% 
Gocoums over 10,000 > Carton, Free. Spe 
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Can you take it? Sometimes the 


WRITERS: eh .. hurts. If want the 


send . if 
they cas be sold, we'll be you sell them; if not, 


> hedlinw fied = Rates: Min. $5., 2500 words; $1 a 
thousand on anything over. “For prompt, t 
reports, 
AMITY SCRIPT CLINIC 
G.P.0. Box 590 Breoklyn 1, N. Y. 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed b-” gating 36 otuqators. _ Soeepamantet by editors of 
poten as successful writers, 
Let t Genie ‘furnish you Seanad ‘with ‘countless at the editors 
for the what 

want. »  cnecne. today 


for free Get vote’ co 
J. C. SLOAN — Rep. +. THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details. Edited for spelling, punc- 
tuation, awkward phrases, ae compounding, 
hyphenation, etc., and typed on good bond with one 
carbon, $1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 
FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


9 IF YOU CAN 
You’re WANTED Weis simpry 
If you cam write simply then you cam make extra money in 
ee ee Sy ee & Se ee Se. Son ee ees 
- = Ba submit St eens stories to on ne which 
editors to submit them to. Send for our book, BREAKING 
INTO THE COMICS. Send $1.00 today to: 


SMITH-WILLIAMS PUBLISHERS 











Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Scribner's, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y, 


Sheridan House, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


William-Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


W. H. Wise & Co., 50 W. 47th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Avon Publishing Company, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. Editor 
Thomas Payne writes that he would con- 
sider how-to-do it manuscripts with real 
appeal to male farm, suburban and city 
dwellers with a variety of incomes. They 
are not specifically in the market for How- 
To Books, but have published some titles 
in the field. 

Finally, there are several new develop- 
ments in the how-to publishing field that 
you should watch. Many of the university 
presses now have one or more such books on 
their current lists. I expect to see a lot more. 
Several of the 25c paper-back publishers 
now are beginning to emphasize the field. 
I anticipate a considerable expansion. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., of WRITER’S DIGEST 

ublished monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Octo- 

r 1, 1954. Required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912, March 3, 1933 and July 2, 1946. 
Publisher— Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, "Ohio; 
Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; Manag- 
ing Editor, Marianne Besser, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Business Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Owners—Automobile Digest Publishing 
Corp.—James Rosenthal, Wilbert Rosenthal, Aron 
M. Mathieu, all of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgages, or other 
security holders. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1954. 


(Signed) A. M. Mathieu. 
(Signed) Clifford Laemmle 





526 E. Sth St. Dept. WD 114 New York 9, N. Y. Commission expires Oct. 5, 1954. 
eeeet FREE! pees Ke shor ‘si Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My a “ jt og SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


“Roper? OBERFINST, Uterery Agent, ®. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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J. G. Doar 


**After the first few 
lessons I felt I knew 
what a short story 
was. My success (see 
below) will not af- 
fect my study of the 
Palmer course.”’ 





A. B. Aretz 


“6 


A. E. Van Vogt 


"rom the time I 
h.iished your course 
my entire income 
uas been from writ- 
ing. Your course 
was a milestone in 
my career.” (Mr. 
Van Vogt’s .suc- 
cesses listed below. ) 


. was a would- 
be writer, and a 
work -a-day Joe 
with no college and 
no travel . . . did 
as Palmer instruc- 
ted and started 
selling . . .”’ (See 
bel 


low.) 





Let’s find out if you can 
make real money writing 


The fact that you are reading Writer’s Digest indicates your interest in writing, 
that you have ambition to succeed—to develop your ability to write for the really big 


money. Lots of other people have succeeded . . 


. and we are proud of the fact that 


over the last 37 years we have trained so many of them. 


Little to Lose! Much to Gain! 


Writing is not easy. You know that! An 
learning to write for big money is even harder. 
But if you have the latent ability, and if you are 
prepared to give our course everything you’ve 
got, then we may be able to accomplish worth- 
while results working together. 


Learn from Professional Writers 


Your instructor, a professional writer himself, 
will soon find out if you can make it! If you 
can’t, it will show up pretty quickly, and we'll 
tell you, and cancel your enrollment if you wish. 


Palmer Students Hit Big Leagues 


That’s the way we explained the situation to 
A. E. Van Vogt, who is now one of America’s 
top writers in the science-fiction field. That’s the 
way we put it to Graham Doar, who sold one 
story plot to (1) The Post, (2) CBS Radio and 
(3) NBC Television. That’s what we told Adam 
B. Aretz, who sold two stories for $255 before 
completing the course, and Keith Monroe, who 
has regular assignments from The Post, Collier’s, 
Reader's Digest, and other top pay magazines. 
And many others who are succeeding. 


Famous Authors 
Recommend Palmer 
Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since 
authorship is essentially a matter 
of home work, it is one of the 
few arts of which much can be 
taught by correspondence. I have found Palmer 
Institute’s instruction material most interesting, 
intelligent and helpful.” 

(Other famous authors who endorse Palmer 
Institute are: Katherine Newlin Burt, Edward 
Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton.) 








Earn While Learning At Home 


Many Palmer students earn while learning at 
home, receiving small but welcome checks for 
material that may be turned out quickly, pro- 
vided the writer has the ability and is prepared 
to study the technique. Then, Palmer training is 
unique and prepares the student for not just one 
field of writing, but for all . . . short stories, mys- 
teries, articles, radio, Television, Motion Pictures. 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship offers you 
complete training in all fields of creative writing. 


First Step Is Yours 


There’s only one way to find out how we can 
help you get into the big money. The first step 
is for you to send coupon or simply write for free 
booklet explaining the unique features of our 
complete instruction for all fields of creative writ- 
ing, and for free typical lesson showing how we 
make it easier to learn. If you have a sincere de- 
sire to make good money writing, and want to find 
out if you are one of those with the potential for 
an exciting future, write today . . . don’t waste 
any more time! 


Palmer Institute of 





Authorship, Since 1917 | “”*™"** 
Member National Home Study Council of 
Veterans 


1689 N. Sycamore, Desk J-114 
Hollywood 28, California 


F R E E Barton A. Stebbins, 


Pres. 
L © Ss 5 oO N ne ee of Authorship 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-114 


Please send me free book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,” and typical lesson which explain how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. Please print clearly. 

Mr. 
‘ Mrs. 
Miss 
ee RC CETEE ERE EEE 
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State . 


City Zone ; ‘ 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 








THIS 1S CARSOV'S STL 


Where Rejected Manuscripts 
Are Built into Salable Books 





Yes, I am equipped with professional skill and writing experience, 
but mere literary know-how doesn’t get a book written. It takes hard 
work to turn your rejected novel into a salable property. I have 
devoted this kind of labor to more than thirty books of various types 
that are now in print. If your manuscript shows promise, I’ll work 
for you. 


Write today for my free folder entitled “Literary Help." 
It provides all the details. 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 














